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Voyage to the Potomac 


V ice-neGat.y, to the clamour of Fleet Street's 
drums and cymbals, Mr. Churchill has gone 
forth to parley. The Honours List records the 
parting gifts to his courtiers; the 
it Mary's first-class suites are studded with 


potentate’s 
Que 
his retainers; the private launch and the special 
plane wait to greet him. In London, the Minis- 
ters of State—their own reduced salaries a per 
sistent reminder of Britain’s financial plight 
are left to purge the State of official extravagance, 
but nothing is permitted to detract from the 
splendour of the Premier’s imperial progress to 
the Potomac. 

The Former Naval Person may indeed feel 
some recompense is due to him for the secrecy 
which perforce surrounded his wartime jour 
neys to the United States. And the fanfare and 
bunting might gladly be granted him if this 
mission were expected to yield such striking and 
constructive results as those which followed his 
meetings with President Roosevelt. But, how- 
ever Mr. Churchill may publicly dramatise his 
visit, the course of the Washington discussions is 
bound to be hard; since 1941, the New World has 
learnt quite a lot about redressing the balance of 
the Old. Those who have pinned great hopes to 
the Premier's mission are forgetting that, despite 
his great personal prestige in the United States, he 
now travels, not as an equal partner in a war 
time alliance, but as leader of a country whose 
economy and defence have alike become depen- 
dent upon American policy. He goes because he 
had litthe choice; as an incoming manager he 
must at least find out what he can expect from 
the senior partner. And Mr. Truman, already 
burdened with the preparation of two reports to 
Congress and the Budget, harassed by the cor- 
ruption scandal, and faced with the disintegra 


tion of both British and U.S. policy in 
Middle East, must similarly find time— 
matter what reluctance 
the Fulton speech. 


the 
with no 
to meet the author of 


It is a meeting which may be difficult and 
embarrassing for both men. Mr. Truman is not 
the master of American policy as President 
Roosevelt was; on the contrary, both the Presi 
dent and Mr. Acheson have increasingly become 
What they wish to 
do is not nearly so relevant as what they think 
Congress will let them do. 
Mr. Churchill with 
Truman will be left 


the prisoners of Congress 


Congress may greet 

acclamation. But Mr 
to tell Mr. Churchill in 
private that Congress is unwilling to provide 
further economic aid to Britain; that Congress 
is dismayed by the continued British reluctance 
to federate with Europe and by Britain’s inability 
to keep her rearmament pledges; and that Con- 
gress is in no mood for high-level talks with 
Stalin or any similar ideas that Mr. Churchill 
may have in mind. Mr. Truman, moreover, ha 
other things on his mind. For the next eleven 
months American politics will be dominated by 
the demands of the election—a season in which 
original ideas are the prerogative of candidates 
and in which commitments are taboo. 

It would, therefore, be Mr. 
Churchill to seek any long-term agreement 
though this may not deter him from flying a few 
kites in the stormy winds of Washington. 


utopian = lor 


Even 
to secure discussion of some of his most pressing 
problems he will have to listen first to a recita 
tion of American grievances, beginning with 
Britain’s attitude towards European unity and 
defence, her own arms programme, her policy 
towards Communist China and, if Mr. Snyder 


has any say in the agenda, her monetary “ im- 


providence.” 
will probably 


These disposed of, the conferen 
down to one of tho 
rambling surveys of the horizon to which M 
Churchill is addicted—a survey in whi 
Defence is likely to have high priority, in whic! 
some policy for the Middle East must be ham 


settle 


j 


mered out, and in which the degree of assistanc 
that Britain may look for 
largely by the way 


will be determ 
the Premier 
himself to the view Congress takes of the world 

In short, Mr. Churchill and Mr. Truman must 
try to dispose of some of the sharpest points o 
friction between this country and the United 
States. This alone will require great ingenuity 


inea 


iccommodate 


To grapple effectively with the real problem 
that are bringing Anglo-American relations to a 
crisis ts impossible under the circumstances in 
which they meet in Washington 
there will be, for neither politician can afford 
to part without them. But the 
Potomac is more a reconnaissance than ‘an 
expedition for settlement. 


1 
Some results 


vovage to the 


Force Against Force in Egypt ? 

In a statement issued, “ with the authority of 
the Prime Minister,” after his return from Lon 
don to Egypt, General Robertson has declared 
that the British Government is determined to 
press forward the Four Power proposals for a 
Middle East which he 
hopes that the Egyptian Government would 
participate) but that, pending such an arrang 
ment, British troops * stay 
Canal Zone indefinitely, and will “ meet 
with force.” Following General Erskine’s warn 
ing that he was prepared, if necessary, “to crush 
with the powerful forces at my disposal” th 
“youth commandos ” 


defence command (in 


will put” in the 


force 


who are reported to be 





2 

training in Cairo for guerilla operations against 
the Zone, this blunt announcement by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Middle East, is hardly calcu- 
lated to smooth the path for efforts to achieve 
mediation in the Egyptian dispute. 

The appointment last week by King Farouk 
of Afifi Pasha as Chief of the Royal Cabinet and 
Amr Pasha as Royal Counsellor for Foreign 
Affairs certainly suggested that the Palace may 
have been becoming alarmed lest the nationalist 
fervour evoked by the Cairo Government against 
the British might turn eventually, in revolu- 
tionary mood, against the rich and privileged 
ruling class. The King may well have hoped 
that his two new “moderate” advisers might 
act as a useful liaison with the British “ enemy.” 
It is clear, however, that any hopes he may have 
entertained in this direction were dependent, 
not merely on the prevention of incitements to 
murder in the Egyptian press, but on a much 
more accommodating British attitude than that 
displayed by General Robertson. 

In some quarters hopes have also been raised 
that Nuri Pasha, the Prime Minister of Iraq, 
might have brought with him to London some 
formula for ending the present impasse. He is 
credited with a plan to revive the Arab League 
collective security pact “in association” with 
N.A.T.O. That is, the Middle East States would 
abandon an ohne mich neutrality which, undet 
the pressure of popular forces, might become 
not merely anti-Western but positively pro- 
Russian, and would adopt instead a strong 
“Third Force” position not provocative io th: 
Soviet Union because it would not be irre 
ably committed to the West. Whether or 
this would be a viable position for States depen- 
dent on the U.S. Treasury for the sinews of war, 
both Nahas Pasha, the Egyptian Premier, and 
Rifaat Bey, legal adviser to the Cairo Cabinet, 
have made it clear this week that there is no 
chance at present for mediation which does not 
pre-suppose British evacuation of Egypt. 
Between that stipulation and the declaration of 
General Robertson there lies a gulf which it 
will tax the diplomacy of Afifi Pasha to bridge. 


Vor 


not 


Towards a New German Army 


The Six-Power talks in Paris on a “ European 
army” probably got as far as they could in the 
circumstances. Further advance must await the 
next N.A.T.O. meeting in Lisbon next month 
Even ‘so, a good deal was done to bring the rea! 
issue into tht perspective of European realities 

and this real issue is not the formation of a 
European army but the formation of a German 
army. Without the American determination to 
rearm Western Germany there would be little 
need for complex arrangements for the common 
command and supply of allied armies in Wes- 
tern Europe. The job could be done by General 
Eisenhower's S.H.A.P.E. and done well. It was 
always objected that to apply the S.H.A.P.E. 
system to Western Germany would be to launch 
a sovereign and independent national army in 
Western Germany 
French, in particular, a great deal of understand- 
able alarm. Hence the so-called “ Pleven Plan” 
for a “ European army,” and the talks in Paris 
between the Foreign Ministers of France, Italy, 
Western Germany and Benelux. 


~a project which caused the 


These talks were intended to provide a frame- 
work of joint control within which a West Ger- 
man army could be “safely” encased. The 
Germans, that is, would not enjoy nationa! con- 
trol over their own forces—any more than would 
the other five Powers. This control would be 
exercised by an intra-national authority, specially 
erected for the purpose, which in turn would 
be controlled in practice, though not in theory, 
by Washington. It is indeed casy to understand 
why Washington is so interested in this “ Euro- 
pean army”: its existence would greatly facili- 
tate the direct exercise of American military 
influence in Western Europe. And it is just as 
easy to understand the British reluctance to be 
included in this project. 

What the six Ministers have now recom- 
mended is a three-stage advance towards a 
“federal army.” In three or four years from 
now, other things being equal, the six countries 
would surrender their separate and national 
control over their armed forces in favour of a 
That sounds very fine. But will 
other things remain equal? The curious result 
of these talks is that for the immediate future, 
at least, the Germans are to have separate and 
national control of the forces which Bonn is 
now being encouraged and subsidised to raise. 
Is it so very likely that German generals, 
having secured their prized objective of raising 
and controlling their own armed forces,-will be 
content to surrender this control to a federal 
authority? It begins to look dangerously as if 
the “ E 
a new Reichswehr. 


federal control. 


iropean army” were merely a screen for 


Slow Motion at Panmun’on 


Although aerial activity on both sides shows 
signs of increasing, it is at least satisfactory that 
there has been no resumption of large-scale 
ground operations in Korea. If a truce is finally 
concluded, it will be by a process of gradual 
attrition. So far as the sub-committee dealing 
with war prisoners is concerned, little now 
separates the negouators. The Communists 
have promised to provide the further informa- 
tion which the Americans demanded about large 
numbers of “ missing,” and they have also agreed 
to hand over interned civilians. 
serious is the deadlock in the sub-com- 
mittee dealing with the terms for supervision 
of an armistice. In this field it was the Ameri- 
cans who, last week, made a considerable con- 
cession: they agreed to abandon the demand for 
air inspection of territory behind the lines, and 
to accept limitations on'the right to rotate troops 
provided the Communists did not insist on their 
claim to renovate airfields in North Korea during 
the truce. This, however, apparently did not 
satisfy General Hsieh Feng, who still argues that 
any restrictions on the repair or reconstruction 
of airfields would be an unwarrantable “ inter- 
ference.” The game of “ pull baker, pull devil” 
is played slow. 


in principle 


i Aore 


Remnants of Empire in India 


In an election speech last week on the border 
of Goa, one of the three Portuguese settlements 
in India, Pandit Nehru warned Portugal and 
France that India “ cannot tolerate foreign States 
in any part of the country.” So far, Premier 
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Salazar has refused Nehru’s three-year-old offer 
of “amicable negotiations” on the grounds that 
the areas are “an integral part of Portugal.” 
This means that they are still ruled under a 
Colonial Act which declares that “it is the his- 
torical function of Portuguese Nation to 
possess Colonial overseas dominions and to 
civilise the nations of those lands.” Nationalist 
opinion in Goa inevitably regards it as intoler- 
able that Western colonialism should have a foot 
hold in India—not least because the harbour o! 
Marmagoa is a potential strategic base for th 
naval domination of the Arabian Sea 

In the case of thei possessions, the 
were realistic enough to 
ment with India in 1948; future status was t 
be referred to the people for their decision. To 
date this has happened only in the case of Chan 
dernagore, which gave. in June, 1949, a \ 
in favour of India by a 9 
In the remaining territorie 
for time 


« 


the 


French 


sign an Agree 


eroict 


y per cent. Majority. 


the French now play 


Recent elections for the French India 
Assemb!y were 
“mockery and deception in 
democracy”; in Karikal the 
boycotted them: in Yanam, the 
Merger group took no part; in 
voters had only list- 
Party already in powe 
Indian Socialist Party) 


Re; resentative described bv 
Indians as a 


name ol 


the 
\’ sal 
wWabliona! 
Congres Pro- 
Pondich Iiry 
that of the Sec 
but disowned by 


Meanwhile 


one iahist 


French observers have toured these areas 
whether condition suitable 
referendum. Pandit Nehru announced 
months ago that his Government 
themselves as bound by any findings that might 
result from this unilatera! action. 


cover are 


do not regard 


Mr. Stassen Tries Again 


A correspondent writ: 
Stassen } 


Once 
an avowed contender fo: 


Harold 
the Republi 
can presidential nomination, though he 
either the merit of novelty or the strength of 
political influence. Two elections age, he was a 
young hopeful; in 1948, he seemed more like a 
young Now, on a platform of platitudes 
about honesty in politics, American security and 
patriousm, he again puts himself forward. No 
longer tinged by his earlier “ liberalism,” his 
tical ambitions are an embarrassment to the party 
regulars, and his opportunistic support of Ma 
Arthur and McCarthy suggests that he 
reduced to winnowing such support he can 
an anti-Communist wind, and to pledging he will 
consult 


more, 


now lacks 


fogey. 


pou- 


such men” as Herbert 
Hoover, Bernard Baruch, Jim Farley and Senator 
Byrd—as fair a collection of conservatives a 
one can find in the U.S. to-day. 

Mr. Stassen’s strategy to be to build up 
such strength as he can the Republican 
convention delegates in the hope that he might 
control the balancing block in a convention dead 
locked between, say, Taft and Eisenhower. Pre- 
viously, he had declared that he would not run if 
General Eisenhower sought the nomination, and 
his announcement in fact comes after a visit paid 
to the General in France last week. Eisenhower 
campaigners, however, that Mr. Stassen’s 
decision is not an indication that the Genera! 
had second thoughts. In any case, Mr. Stassen 
had to choose between obscurity and another run 
for the nomination. His hesitancy may have had 
more to do with his problem of finding financial 
backers than with doubts about hi: fitness 

Now, he must have some money 
How far is it “ MacArthurite ” 


“experienced 
any 


seem { 


among 


Say 


has 


wn 
as a candidate 
behind him. 





V Statesman and Nat 
Year End in France 


Our Paris Correspondent writes : Undiscouraged The Struggle for South A fri ‘a 


ipparently by the Archbishop of Toulouss a 
1» declared Father Christmas to be impostor Wuarever may befall elsewhere, for South Group Areas Act, the Separate Representatio 


10 identity papers delivered 


Africa this looks unpleasantly like a year of of Vot Act, the Suppression of Communisn 
climax, and possibly of violent climax The Act, the Bantu Authorities Act, and others, It 
! h 


vangelists, the peop!> of Francx 
1 to the old boy, anc hrated Christmas ' 
; laws 


witt ; quickened tempo of racialist legislation, the the Government retused to repeal t 

th as much pay r-ecaling and ‘ . , , , 

could afford. Perhaps a growing confidence of the South African which obviously it would, and ha then “ma 

» thousands irom amongst 
\Wr} | th ) nvern t, ’ rr 

hing their ws hroug with the non-White peoples of southern Africa take the form of committing breaches of certain 


Government that it may do whatever it wishes action will begin on April 6 which) should 


dropped nly let world opinion and the United Nations say selected laws and regulations which are un 


ly discriminatory and 


even hundred franc notes into” what they will—and the ostentatious prepara democratic, unjust, racial 


ution Army pail, over which morose tions for ihe tercentenary of Jan van Riebeeck’s repugnant to the natural rights of man. Rathe 
d character kept ringing ident, re } ’ " 
Byer popes Kept ringing a sti dent, irrival at the Cape: all these witness to a spirit’ than submit to these unjust law the Bloem 
bell. This was for the Christmas dinne ’ “a \ 
of Nationalist intransigence which seems bent  fontein decisions continued, “those taking pat 


lochards—the down-and-outs of Pari ' 


Millions must have eaten into their savings at ©" Provoking trouble. But the likelihood of in the mass action will defy them deliberate 


. for even the humblest little réveillon limax in 1952 became very real on December and in an organised manner and will be pr 
tmas or New Year’s Eve cost about 17, when the African National Congress of pared to bear the penaltic Phe Africans are 


1 t 


nes, While in the “ better-class”’ plac South Africa, meeting in Bloemfontein for its to break the Pass Laws, the Indians and 


pent between 5,000 and 10,000 pet innual conference, took the fateful and historic Coloureds are recommended to concentrate on 


decision to initiate passive resistance through “defving provincial barriers (which prohibit 
nk = : Just round ¢ hrist out the country freedom of movement ap theid ri 
G ere ere nad ¢ esctoaieigir - Passive resistance by non-Whites in South — train, post off 
National Assembly, the latter firmly rejecting th Atrica has usually meant active Pepresston Se Areas Act 
nd 10 per cent. increase in direct taxation; the Whites. Under the intolerant racialism of the It will be well, betore the trouble break 


railway stations, ¢ 


i the same day, the French Economic present South African Government, it will cer note the spirit in which the non-White com 
idopted unanimously a report full of tainly mean that. The Nationalist Government munitics have taken this step The Atrican 
tloomy forecasts of an inevitable further has already suggested that it will scarcely hesi- National: Congress at Bloemfontein endorsed 
i further rise in prices, and a growing t , 
deficit. But the French are in no mood 


ero measures, 


tate to use “stern measures”; and the fact that “whole heartedly and emphatically” a_ state 


the non-White organisations have chosen to start ment by their Joint Planning Council that go 
French opinion is uncertain about France’ their campaign on April 6—the day of the van me wav towards suggesting what this spiri 
future. it is even more uncertain about the Riebeeck celebrations, which are to be used as wa 

i United Europe. De Gaulle at a press a demonstration of the worst kind of Afrikanes All people, irrespective of the 
nee just before Christmas declared that chauvinism provides a challenge that the groups they may belong to and irr 


had been throwing away trump after Nationalists will not fail to meet. In the circum the colour of ane ur skin, who have 1 
p all these years. Germany had been giver Africa their home and who beli 
principles of democracy and the 
may not be far from a direct invitation to bloody in. are South Africa All South 


<3 stances, the decision to wage Passive resistance 
jual mehts “with nothing in return of all the 


sible “pools,” the iron-steel pool (Schuman 
14) was the one in which France would be in 
imt state of inferiority ; other trumps that 
had recklessly thrown away were her air Munities have decided on this campaign only 


reprisals; and it is clear from the information enutled to live a full and tre 


available that the leaders of the non-White com is of the fullest 

The struggle whic 
tions of the non-European p 
ind the command posts in the Atlantic after long and grave consideration of all the ducting is not directed against 
ind the European Army, which e issues involved. They know, after all, that their national group. It is against the 
which keep im perpetual suby 

ist Sections of the populat 
transiormation of condition 
stay in power after the general clection of 1953 human dignity, equalitv, and freedom to eve 


they have no cause to look to the Nationalist South African 
for anything but further burdens and further: There can be no more doubt of the gravity 


{ from the seemingly innocu ven situation grows daily worse; they have the best 

ad become a machine for of reasons for believing that the Nationalists can 
unconditional rearmament of Germany 

unced that the Gaullists would shortls 
lor putting Europe and its armed 

uirely different basis. It would 

of sovereign States, each ot ich orrows for their people They have preferred of this call for non co-operation than of the 

to enier into precise commitment to accept the struggle sooner rather than late: unanswerable justification for ut. Although the 

at no country could ever acqui not because they have desired this struggle, but non-White organisations may not now command 

m of hegemony in Europe.” De Gaulle because they believe that it has been forced upon many active supporters, they are strongly and 

have called all this phage ye nich gai them. Indeed they may well fear that if they intelligently led, speak for the feelings of th 


unrealistic; but it is, for all that, ind salina acai tease sees To ammeunbiene ueeet a Gite WI 
, alte ucn 10 er. > Crover ent ould f ( ist Manpority 1 t and ; - Cer ; 
mood that is growing in France : ss 8 c < ‘ lajority of non inte ind are tainly 


the last pre-Christmas debate 
itical Committee, Vyshinsky was at th: yy them defenceless. hoped that their leaders will prove equal to the 


means to smash their organisations and rendet ipable of securing mass action. It to be 


Attacking the Mutual Se y Act, he What passed at Bloemfontein last month tremendous responsibility they now accept, and 
ly from speeches made in ogre deserves, therefore, the close attention of th will do their utmost to keep the coming struggle 
the real uficance Act WM British public and the House of Commons. within the limits of non-violence. Yet an even 
merican i } 

Am a Earlier in the year, in July, the national execu- greater responsibility rests upon the South Afri 

“Viassov Army of eu 1 nd age , J 
> tive committees of the African National Con in Government lh it ommunity, no 
use Of two parachutists ¥ 5s pt ; 
wuiet authorities in. Moldavis gress and the South African Indian Congre doubt, will discover ommunism Black 
enioved himself hugely. even though, a8 Well as representatives of the Franchise chauvinism,” and “ ra 


learly oversiated his n Action Council (an organisation of the Cape _ paigi In reality, th 


U.S. representative, lo t ‘vy Coloured community), had appointed a Joint e: for the African 
while Mr. Selwyn vd hough Planning Council that was charged with the task of South Africa it 

. a "t, 1, hiet : 

itacking fairly effectivel Reeak ys” Wes of co-ordinating the efforts of these variou 

f the Yugoslavs—sull . 


full bodies in a mass campaign against racial di 
lawyer with an awtully Fe i , 
sist, iinet: inlaid Den crimination, This Planning Council's report was If the White ' 
Jstel delegate, V \ da io t 

RE aR ee ee accepted by the Bloemfontein conference. It as to turn this non-violent campaign into 


n 
ye dirty work; but you hav« be as crazy a called for the repeal, by February 29, of dis thing else, the blame will lic lv « 


U.S. Congress to 1 out it!” criminatory measures such as the Pass Law ( wn shoulders 





The Strange Case of Mr. X 


Ir is the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of 
power which is the cause of our banishment from 
the political Garden of Eden. Utopia is still with 
us so long as we believe that democracy means 
government by public opinion, and that war can 
be banished once world opinion has made inter- 
national law the rule of a world society. But 
pelitics is the exercise of power, and political 
wisdom begins with the understanding that our 
task—this side of Eden—is not to abolish power 
politics and Great Power diplomacy, but to 
civilise them. 

Even five years ago these rather trite reflec- 
tions would have been dismissed by most leading 
Americans as typical of that cynical European 
outlook which first shocked and then corrupted 
President Wilson at Versailles. Wilson believed 
that the world could be made saie for democracy 
once the other statesmen, following his example, 
based their policies not on national self-interest 
but on moral principle and international law. 
Up to the pronouncement of the Truman 
Doctrine, Americans clung to this kind of 
utopianism and justified their isolationism 
the failure of the Old World to adopt it 
long as 


by 
So 
they could, they remained on the peri 
phery of international affairs, a people dedicated 
under the protection of the British Navy and 
the terms of their Constitution, to the pursuit 
of happiness, a Great Power which regularly 
refused io exercise its great powers—until it was 
too late. Now, quite suddenly, under the 
pressure of the Cold War, the Monroe Doctrine 
has been extended to cover the whole non-Com- 
munist world; isolationism has been transformed 
into an active interventionism; and a traditional 
abhorrence for peacetime armaments gives place 
to a belief that force is the most effective word in 
the language of diplomacy. 

Anyone who wishes to study this rupture with 
the American past should read and re-read a 
slender volume of essays by George Kennan.* 
Mr. Kennan has been a career diplomat for 25 
years, with a special knowledge of Russia. 
In 1946 he was given the task of estab- 
lishing for the first time a “ Policy Planning 
Staff” in the State Department, charged with 
“looking at problems from the standpoint of the 
totality of American national interest.’ The 
definition of Mr. Kennan’s new function was 
itself significant. From now on, American 
diplomacy was to be the conscious expression 
of American power, and its day-to-day opera- 
tions subordinated to a long-term strategic plan 
Mr. Kennan himself formulated the plan—the 
containment of Russian expansion—in an article 
which he contributed to Foreign Affairs under 
the pseudonym “Mr. X.” Then, before his 
appointment as Ambassador to Moscow, he went 
into retirement at the Institute for 
Study in Princeton. The fruits of his medi 
tation are succinct on Ametican 
diplomacy from 1900 to 1950, I have not read 
a more important book since the war 

A pessimistic conservative in politics, Mr 
Kennan is a cool and deliberate counter-revolu 
tionary in the realm of ideas. Having studied 
for three years in the Germany of Haushofer— 


Advanced 


SIX essays 


* American Diplomacy, 1900-1950 


By George PF. 
Kennan. Unversity of Chicago 2.75 


Press, 0 yc. 


founder of geopolitics—he has evolved a neo- 
Bismarckian theory of power, with the aid of 
which he wittily exposes the shortcomings of the 
State Department. In a brilliant first chapter. 
he takes the Spanish-American War of 1898 (an 
American act of arrant aggression which resulted 
in the acquisition of the Philippines and Hawai 
as an example of how not to acquire a colonial 
empire, and he concludes : 

rhe ruling of distant peoples is not our dish. 
There are many things we Americans should be- 
ware of, and among them is the acceptance of 
any sort of paternalistic responsibility to anyone, 
be it even in the form of military occupation, if 
we can possibly avoid it, or for any period longet 
than is absolutely necessary. 

In the next two chapters—on the Pacific- 
the Open Door policy in China is debunked as 
the bright idea of an Englishman, Mr. Hippisley, 
who was working in the Chinese Imperial Cus- 
toms, and managed, while on holiday in the 
States, to persuade the Secretary of State to 
assist him in his private diplomatic war against 
the British Foreign Office. The Open Door, 
in fact, was an American domestic myth, which 
failed to keep the door open in China and began 
the alienation of Japan, which Mr. Kennan sees 
as a continuing error of State Department policy 
Instead of frustrating Japan, the U.S. should 
have sought to direct her imperial expansion into 
beneficial channels. So, too, with Germany, 
which is studied in the fourth chapter. Mr. 
Kennan believes that America should 
sought to preserve the Wilhelmian regime by 
a negotiated peace in 1917. Instead, Wilson 
transformed an old-fashioned European war into 
the first of the ideological world wars. Mr 
Kennan notes the contrast between the extreme 
disinterestedness of the U.S., so long as she 
is neutral, and the violence of her crusading 
spirit once she is involved in war. 

I sometimes wonder whether in this respect a 

democracy is not uncomfortably similar to one 

of those prehistoric monsters with a body as 
long as this room and a brain the size of a pin. 

He lies there in his comfortable, primeval mud 

and pays little attention to the environment. He 

is slow to wrath—in fact, you practically have 
to whack his tail off to make him aware that his 
interests are being disturbed; but once he grasps 
this, he lays about him with such blind deter 

mination that he not only destroys his adversary 
but largely wrecks his native habitat. 

To those who reply that this violent switch 
from isolationism to crusading is an inevitable 
facet of American democracy, he remarks: “A 
nation which excuses its own failures by the 
sacred untouchableness of its own habits can 
excuse itself into complete disaster.” 

The moral he draws from World War II is 
somewhat different. He takes issue with those 
who blame American diplomacy at Teheran and 
Yalta. The real fault, he believes, lay in the 
failure to reconsider the terms of Lend-Lease 
to Russia as soon as the Second Front in France 
had established a  power-basis 
negotiations with Stalin. 

Throughout these elegant, melancholic and 
beautifully concise dissertations there run two 
themes. The first is a condemnation of the 
“legalistic-moralistic” approach to foreign 
affairs. International relations, for the pupil of 
Haushofer, are power relations, to be regulated 


for tougher 


have: 
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not through high-sounding declarations of prin 
ciple, but by Great Power diplomacy based o1 
a refined misunderstanding of national self 
interest. We must modestly admit, Mr 
Kennan, that 
our own national interest is all that we are 
really capable of knowing and undersianding 
and that, if our ¢ purposes and 
undertakings here at home are decent 
then the pursuit of our national interest can 
never fail to be conducive to a better world 
The attempt, therefore, to American 
policy from concepts of international Jaw an 
morality—or, 


1952 
’ 


says 


wn 


ones, 


deduce 


even worse, to 
international organisations 
been misguided and disastrous, and must lea 
almost inevitably to total war, with its sense 
less demand for unconditional surrender 
It is a curious thing, but it is true, that 
legalistic approach to world affairs, rooted as 
it unquestionably is in a desire to do away 
with war and violence, makes violence 
enduring, more terrible, and more destructis 
to pohucal stability than did the olde 
motives of national interest. A war fought in 
the name of high moral principle finds n 
early end short of form of total 
domination 
In the second place, Mr. Kennan is 
ately convinced that ‘ 
delusion than 


ubject it to 


decisions of 


more 


some 


passion 
there is no more dangerous 
concept ol victory.” 
Though, in the pasi, wars may have been fought 
and won for limited purposes, democracies ar 
incapable of this calculated use of the instru 
ments of coercion 

a moral crusade, a 
achieve its purpose 


the total 


They can only wage war as 
crusade which 

Granted, therefore, that the 
existence of totalitarian Russia is in contradiction 
to American national interests—and Mr. Kennan 
is firmly convinced of this—what is to be done? 
Political warfare (he is clearly thinking here of 
“Free Europe”) is worse than useless, 
itself will settle nothing. 


can never 


and wal 
All that can be done 
is to contain further Soviet expansion, to refrain 
scrupulously from any interference in the 
internal affairs of Russia or her satellites 


, and to 
hope that, by the sheer influence of example, the 
Russians may be stimulated to modify or over 

hrow their regime. 


To improve the Russian 
he concludes, Americans must improve them 
selves, and the main improvement he recom 
mends is “a constitutional reform which would 
give us a parliamentary system more nearly like 
that which exists in England.” And meanwhile ? 
Meanwhile, here (in abbreviated form) are Mr 
Kennan’s maxims: 
Refrain from moralistic slogans, 
picturing your effort as 
open your lines of negotiation to the 
decline to break up his 
throw 


retrain irom 
campaign, ke 
enen 
mpires and over 
his political system, avoid commit 
ments to the extremist war aim: 
retain your freedom of action 
bargaining power flexibly 
Two comments can be made on Mr. Kennai 
book. In the first place, the reality of the actual 
containment policy must have come as a ghastly 
shock to poor “ir. 3.” Eke “legalistic 
moralistic approach ” still dominates Washington 
and is producing all the rumous consequence 
which he foresaw. The patient 
co-existence which he planned has been trans- 
formed into the crusade against Communism 
which he denounced. The White House and 
Congress still accept the “delusion of total vic- 
tory” and have debased the subtle nection of a 
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erican Constitution and in the present mood 
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the cause of World War I 
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American 
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te Department, and 


that neither Congry 
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had been applied in ac 
tuthor’s intentions, 


a moment if it dan 


with it and not vitiated with 
ill the errors and delusions he denounces 
ronically enough, Mr. Kennan has been guilty 
of the wishtul thinking which he attributes to his 
To that his brand of 


Bismarckian realism should become 


predeces Ors. yrOpose 


the 


moral 
democracy is just as 
President Wilson’s belief that national interests 
should be subordinated to international law. It 
much All that 
achieved by his policy planning wa 


policy of a utopian as 


is also more 
“Mt. &.. 
to remove the moral inhibitions on power pol 


tics, which Wilsonism and isolationism each 


dangerous 


their way provided, and to furnish an intelleciu 
justification tor the demagogic excesses he most 
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dit benefit from the National Health Sc 
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by the Labour government all his subtlety 
ilmost Robin Hood-like approach to soctal prob- 
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his objective of meeting real need 
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1 substantial one and has arisen 


own contribution to grand family 


principally from a long period of treatment as a 
hospital out-patient, followed by an operation 
id a spell in a public ward. The method by 
vhich I was, as it were, fed into the machin 


may be worth recounting. The family doctor, 


alarmed at my condition (as he said) or unable 
as I suspected) to devise the means of devoting 
to me more than the five minutes which is neces 
sarily the ration of consultation for patients who 
him at his i 


visit desired 
Would I much mind consulting onc 


surgery me to see a 
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privately? He had nothing against the Health 
Service, but it was important that there should 
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ashamed, but 
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to his satisfaction Somewhat 
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obvious difficulties, will demand more than that 
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I for one pay my taxes the more cheerfully for 
that. And as a New Year resolution I vow that 
I will pay them with an equally good grace for 
the future, in the rather impious hope that this 
year others will benefit from the Service more 
than I shail FLavus 
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We are, thank Heavy’n, not short of decoratior 
For Whitehall in the 

Rains down distinctions, medals, elevations, 
And all adorn the golden scroll 

Not least, the State gives ample compensations 
fo politicians beaten at the poll, 


New Year's Honours roll 


who served 


Restored, as peers, to Parlhamentary giories 


They also served, who only served the Tories 
The Government gives liberal recognition 
fo industry, to science and the arts, 
To all who served, whatever their condition, 
And coundess O.B.E.s hft 
While, honouring historical 
Whitehall restore: extinct Barts., 
And names upon the glorious page has written 


Who only Fesuval of Britain 


counuess heart 
tradition, 

the race ol 
served the 


Abundantly the fount of honour gushes 
With bounty almost indiscriminate, 

And many a new-made knight this morning blushes 
To find 

A worker 


A menial in some 


himself in Burke, among the 
with her brooms and brushes, 


Ministry of State 


great 
busy 


In Civil Servitude quite unrecorded 


They also serve, and find themselves rewarded 


Now 


Distinctions crown illustrious 


honours shine like stars on the deserver, 
careers, 
Great Britain recognises all who serve her, 
Ihe public every New Year title cheers 
Yet it must strike the diligent observer 
Phat here and there upon the scroll appears 
A name perhaps deserving rather less 
Of one served, but served without success 
Ihe State that showers honours in profusion 
Does not forget their unavailing toi 
Who strove to check unwarranted intrusion 
On Britain’s sphere of Anglo-Persian oil 
Defeated in the Middle East’ 
heir service ineffectual, but 
These too, on the Honour: 


They 


conliusion, 

loyal, 

Roll we 

ted in Tran 
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behind red and venerable beard, 
Claus was a well-known local Communist 
Re John I heob Id 


toys 
that 
Santa 
Letter in the 


the cloak 


rdey 


Under a notice offering “Honey for Sale, , of 
The Caravan, Evesham Road, Cranhill, put up an 
which read Bald Headed Old 
Bun Next Stratford-on-Avon 
Petty Sessions on Friday, fined £1 for 
displaying an advertisement without planning 
Evesham Journal D. Johns.) 
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other 
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was 


pernussion 


here was ample evidence in Edinburgh yester- 
the growing recognition of Christmas as a 
Scotsman. (J. McG. Drummond 
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Widow Twankey’s Profession 


A tappw’s mother, no doubt, was the first of the 
washerwoman Dames, but most of the Principal 
Boys seem to spring fromm homes where the trade 
is plied. Is it merely because astute pantomime 
producers have seen the comic possiblities of that 
inevitable kitchen scene, where the Baron's 
laundry and the Broker’s Men become inextricably 
entangled? Or is it, perhaps, that our parents 

in whose day the pattern of pantomime plot be- 
instantly recognised the lowly origins 
followed 


came scl 


of a hero or heroine whose mother 
Widow Twankey’s profession? For who 
“take in washing” have always been the 
bottom of the social scale, and even to-day, when 
a modern laundry is more like a clean texule 
factory than the steaming inferno so many ol us 
mentally picture, employers sometmes find that 
“ washerwoman ” hampers 


One 


those 


near 


the stigma of being a 
recruitment of much-needed new workers 
laundry manager, indeed, recently told 
he had tried to run dances in his canteen during 
the war, inviting men from a nearby airfield. At 
first, handful turned up; the men just 
couldn't themselves taking socially to 
laundresses. “But eventuaily,”’ he “even 
Warrant Officers began to come”! 

The launderers are very much aware of 


me how 


only a 
sce 
said, 


popu 
lar misconceptions—they share with postmen the 
burden of the jokes about deliberate 
damage—and they take pains to counter them by 
opening their laundries to visitors, and by 
publicity which stresses good working and 
technical standards and the contribution that 
laundries make to public health and convenience 
For to-day, with inflation pressing on the house- 
hold budget, and making the laundry bill one of 
the first domestic economies, and with the 


weary 


rising 
cost of materials and wages combining with the 
shortage of skilled labour to make things difficult 
for the launderer, the laundry business is once 
again having to think seriously about its public 
relauons. Those once-familiar signs—“ No New 
Customers Aceepted”—have gone from the 
counters, and in their place are attractive leafiets 
advertising the virtues of the laundry industry 

For really is. According to the 
Institution of British Launderers, repre 
sents out of firms, there 2,150 
Britain—excluding those in hospitals, 
hotels, army camps and the like—which are regu 
larly used by nearly half of the thirteen million 
families in this Something like fifty 
million articles are laundered every week, and the 
annual turnover of the industry is than 
thirty-five million pounds. The “median” 
laundry, according to the trade statistics, employs 
seventy or eighty workers, and should do about 
£700 business weekly (though firms differ widely 
in size, from the giant plant to the back-sireet 
laundry firms, moreover, are 
ingly adding dry-cleaning branches to 
work, for the combination offers 
economies in the plant, and in delivery services 

These figures suggest that the laundry profit 
margin is fairly small, with an average turnover 
than ten pounds per week for every 
employee. It follows that after meeting overheads, 
material costs and profits, the “wages fund” for 
the industry’s 149,300 operatives cannot be very 
large. Wages, in fact, are low. The minimum set 
by the Laundry Wages Council for the 117,500 
women workers is Is. 6d. an hour for a 45-hour 
week; and though the employers claim that few 
are actually the minimum, the Ministry of 
Labour gives only £3 Ils. 2d. as the average 
weekly ecarnings—a figure that implies that com- 
paratively few laundries are at present offering 
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nine 


ten are 


laundries 9 


country. 


more 


Some increas- 


their 
obvious 


of less 


on 


the production bonuses encouraged by the I.B.L. 
Men, employed as drivers, boilermen, mechanics, 
nd as 


tier 


minders of the washing machines 
than the 


packers, but few 


b women ironers_ sorter 

of the 31,800 men earn moi 
week The 
laundries apart, trade union membership is un 
among the 
individual laundry pays above thx 


than seven pounds a Co-operative 


usual workers and how much an 
national mini- 
mum depends upon the local competition it meet 
in attracting and retaining 


The employers insist, however, that even with 


labour 
wages at this low level, labour costs are one of the 
main reasons for their rising prices, for wages are 
the largest item on their Fvery 
pound spent at the laundry, they claim, is divided 
in this fashion : — 


balance sheets 


Wages and Salaries 

Materials 

Fuel 

Collection and Delivery 
rs and Depreciation 
ral Expenses 

Rent and Rates 

Faxation 


Dividend 
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ind Reset 


Each laundry will vary slightly from thesc 
averages, but it is clear that there is a very close 


relauonship between wage rates 


ind the prices 


charged to the customer, his may explain why 
been held to little more than double 
the 1939 level, while soap, petrol, fuel, wrapping 
boxes and machinery 
for about one-quarter 
and are outside the control 
risen two and three times as Phe laun 
dries, moreover, have been subject to price con- 
trol 1941, the various increases permitted 
1939 


wages have 


which together 
of laundry 


launderer’s 


paper, 
account cosis 


have 
much 


since 
by the Board of Trade being based on the 
price list 
total surcharge amounts to between 64 per 
ind 102 per cen 
fifty-six price areas the laundry operates in 

In some sections of the industry there 
i growing demand for the abolition of 


controls, 


Since the last advance in August the 
t., depending upon which of 


nas be« n 
these price 
not so much because the wish 


round 


emplover 
know that the 
weekly bundle is 
already one laundry 
put it, that the _ price 
schedule has become too inflexible he make- 
weekly wash has changed 
last decade, and laundries may be 
articles in quite different proportions than they 
did in 1939, but the price differentials remain the 
We want, therefore, to adjust our price 
We would like to encourage some kinds of 


to charge more all they 
not the the 
shrinking—but, as 


SIZ¢ . il cost, ot 
man 
feel 


“because we 


up of the ove! 


the handling 


same 
lists. 
trade and discourage others, so that we may 
better balance to 

But this, of course, will do little to hold laundry 
prices at their present level 


geta 
our work,” 
Operating on narrow 
margins, the laundries feel compelled to pass on 
to the customer any wage increase, or further rise: 
in the cost of fuel, petrol and materials. And 
yet this may again lead to a decline in business 
If present laundry prices are as much as the traffic 
will bear, is there any way out of this dilemma? 
One solution is now being tried by the opera- 
tors of laundrettes, which have been springing up 
in busy centres during the last two years. What 
could be better, on the face of to have 
eight pounds of clothes washed for 2s. 6d. or 3s. ? 
And some automatic laundries, using 
twenty machines, are actually making a success 
of this business and turning over as much as £150 


it, than 


up to 
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that brought thtse youngsters here, and what it 
is that is keeping them here. Had they been 
Europeans, I might have understood it better, for 
throughout Europe, and especially in England 
there is a perplexed sense of defeat. But they were 
American, and the perplexities of Europe played 
no part in their background. I recalled that a 
Labour Member in the Knesset said recently that 
Zionism is simply rejection by the Jew of the 
status of the Jew in Dispersion. Was it that 
which brought David and Chava here and gave 
them the courage difficulties of this 
kind? But neither been 
a Zionist organization, neither had known what 
No, I think all these simple 
explanations are too subjective and fail to offer a 
I think whatever answer 
found must be sought in a wider concep- 
tion of history. It is my conviction that Israel’s 
emergence, her messianic drive to reshape het 
people and them normality and zest for 
living, her fight to establish democratic govern- 
ment and a democratic way of life in the squalor 
of Middle Eastern feudalism—all will be 
recorded in the 
energising phenomenon in a century of ideological 


to overcome 
had ever a member of 
Zionism stood for 


reasonable explanation 
can be 


give 


these 


history as one positive 


war, destruction and defeatism 
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Politics of Free 
Enterprise 


II. Farr SHARES 


Vor can’t defeat the Welfare State,” someone 
said, “because no will Santa 
Claus.” To be sure, a number of Tories have 
been desperately to kill the old man 
Indeed, potting Santa has become a close season 
substitute fox hunung 
But the shooting so far has not been notably re- 
warding. Santa is as alive as ever, and sull hand- 
ing out food subsidies, old age pensions and free 
medical care. Moreover—and tor 
this is more a target than Santa himself 
of goodies remains round and full. 
the Tories say fearfully among themselves, Santa 
will reach in and pull out Fair Shares. When 
that happens we may as well turn in guns 
to the Home Guard 

The sophisticated Tories, however, are already 
turning in their With prompt- 
ing from that avant-garde of capitalism, the 
American businessmen, they have discovered that 
while Santa is immune to bullets he is wide open 
to imitation. After all, equipped with a red suit, 
beard and a bulging sack, almost can 
play Santa Claus, even David Eccles. And as 
far as goodies are concerned, Welfare Capitalism 
can be made to fill the workers’ stocking almost 
as bountifully as the Welfare State. The Tory 
Santa Claus, in other words, is a facsimile of the 
Old Man, and there is a chance that the counter- 
feit will succeed. The idea of Santa, at any rate, 
is already almost as popular with the Tories as 
it is with the kiddies 

Ihe crucial question, of course, has to do with 
the the sack. In the Tory version 
Santa ts not so much a gift-bearer as a combina- 
stockbroker and 
with 


one ever shoot 


trying 


for in the right circles 


some Tories 
his bag 


One day soon, 


our 


weapons some 


anyone 


contents of 


director 

dividends and 
reserved the 
The pur- 
a leading Tory 


tion of 
His shares, 
bonuses of all sorts which are 
workers collectively or as individuals 


company 
sack bulges 


lor 


pose of all this, in the words ot 
Santa, Winston Churchill, “is to build a 
property-owning democracy both independent 
and interdependent In this I include profit- 
sharing in suitable industries In fact, we 


seek sq far as possible to make the status of the 
wage-carner that of a partner rather than that of 
an irresponsible employee.” 

Profits, of course, may be 
In the first instance profits remaining 
after certain deductions can be divided with the 
{ some fixed 


cording to 
sae 1 
Motors, for example, 


shared in a variety 


ol ways 
dis 


workers ac scheme oi 


tribution. Vauxhall after 


deducting 6 per cent. on the net capital employed 


in the busin pays 10 per cent. o 
ing into a Profit-Sharing Fund 
relauion of the Fund to the total 
of Vauxhall employees determines the percentage 
n to each employee’s wages that the Fund 
Employees with five or more years of 
2! per 
the remuneration base for each year of continuous 
maximum of a 25 pet 


f the remain 


The 


remuneration 


net profit 


addit: 
provides 
| 


also receive a cent. imcrease in 


rvice beyond five, a 
it. additios - 

conspicuous kind of profit-sharing, 
“ co-partnership,” 
the distribution of shares as representing profits, 
or a combination of payments 
he woollen cloth manufacturing firm of J., 1 
and J Taylor, 


capital employed, pays a uniform rate of dividend 


A more 
usually referred to as involves 


shares and cash 


after deducting 5 per cent. on 


on both issued capital and wages. In some years 
employees have been permitted to take the divi 
dend in cash, Government securilics or company 
the extent that to-day four-fifths of 
the total share capital is owned by the employees 
Such capital, however, does not carry with it 


shares, to 


any 
voting rights 

In the case of Bryant and May, after a free-of- 
tax dividend of 10 per cent. has been paid on 
the ordinary and “partnership” shares, an 
amount not £120,000 free-of-tax 1s 
divided equally ordinary shareholders 
and employees, the latter receiving their share as 
12! their 
bonus used to purchase 


exceeding 
between 
a bonus up to cent. of salaries of 
wages. The 
“partnership ” shares, of which 250,000 £1 units 
have been created, and on which a dividend is 
paid at the same rate as on the ordinary shares 
but not exceeding 10 per cent. Employees hold- 
ing 50 or more “partnership” shares are enutled 
to attend and vote at company general meetings. 
Such profit-sharing, of course, creates an 
appearance ol workers’ participation in the 
ownership and control of industry, but it is an 
without substance. Usually, profits 
are shared only after the real profits have already 
been reduced by provisions for the preference 
shares, a basic dividend on the ordinary shares, 
and he surplus then remaining is 
somewhat unequally divided between 
iolders and employees. For all schemes the 
workers’ incomes is about 
6 per cent., or 10 per cent. less than the national 
dividends in 1951. At Vauxhall 
Motors, for example, over 12,000 employees 
shared profits of £68,391 in 1950, which 
about the same amount as the total remuneration 
shared by only 14 directors, and roughly 40 per 
the total of dividends 
control is concerned, in only a 


per 


may be 


appearance 


reserves 
share- 


average addition to 


average rate ol 


Was 


cent. of And as far as 
tracuiion of 
can the workers acquire enough shares to give 


them even an important minority 


cases 


interest 

other hand, have a 
great deal to gain trom. profit-sharing 
such schemes depend on a reasonably stable level 
a long-term period, they are most 
successfully practiced by firms who enjoy a quasi- 
monopoly or monopoly position. Profit-sharing 
so practised is an effective device for attracting 
and keeping a labour force, and it therefore gives 
industrial giants a substantial advantage in 
the competition for workers that is one charac- 
terisuc of full employment. 
for this that 


Certain industries, on the 


Since 


of profits ove 


the 


Indeed, it is pre- 


cisely reason the Federation of 


The Ne a“ 


Master Cotton Spinners’ 
membership largely reflects small-scale enterprise, 
has rejected profit-sharing, and, again, it was for 
this reason that a number of its members chose 
from the Federation rathei 
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Associations, whose 


to resign than give 


up the practice. 
The attitude of the 
ilmost 


however, 1S 
Although 


Was reiative.y 


Federation 


unique in industry. profit 


sharing before the war neghgible, 
involving only about 2 per cent. of all workers, it 
has According to the Industrial 
Co-partnership A pro- 


boomed since 
sociation, its principal 


essional sponsor, “there are more schemes in 


operation to-day than in 1937 
been so 


and the office 


has never busy answering queries and 
idvising business undertakings.” Firms which are 
ilready sharers or include, in 
those mentioned, Nuffield 
Organisation, Associated Portland Cement, Leve: 
Spiller 5, Tate & Lyle, 
Burton, Reckitt & Colman, Clarke ckolls & 
Coombs, Triplex, and Kodak. At the political 
level the sophisticated Tory advocates of profit 
sharing have 
make both and 
compulsory in firms employing over 50 workers 
and/or 50,000 pounds of capital. The Labou 
Party, of tradiuonaliy 
toward profit-sharing, but it is perhaps significant 
that at the last 
Gaitskell could “ throw it out as 
Economist noted that the “idea” 
without but with flicker of 
Phat is significant enough. A few years 
igo it would certainly have been howled down.” 
Hugh Gaitskell and the T.U.C. apart, the re- 
vival of interest in profit-sharing since the war is 
not dificult to explain. Theodore C. Taylor, 
known in profit-sharing circles as the “ grand old 
the movement, has stated that “I 
on profit-sharing as the abolition of war between 
classes.” Ernest Marples, M.P., has declared that 
the only real alternative to 
“Labour Socialism” that is open to the Tories, 
ind managing director of British Waste is 
‘delighted when I other firms adopting 
profit-sharing, as I believe England must move in 
this direction or be swallowed up by nationalisa- 
tion or Communism.” Finally, profit-sharing, as 
has been noted by Halford Reddish, chairman 
ind managing the Rugby Portland 
Cement Company, closely the 
interests of the employees with the 
shareholders,” and there can be no 
profit-sharing or dividends unless, of 
there 


profit- co-pariner 


addition to the 


Brothers, 


‘ 
sontaguc 


allies in the Liberals who would 


profit-sharing co-partnership 


course, has been cool 
Hugh 
The 


“greeted 


Trades Union Congress, 
in idea.” 
Was 
enthusiasm, some 
interest. 


man” of look 


co-partnership is 


the 


see 


director of 
; identifies 
those ot 
ordinary 
course, 
are profits 

It need hardly be added that these statements 
ire based on a rather shrewd reading of 
political history. What has been termed 
and water Socialism” did result from bread and 
water capitalism, and there can be little doubt 
that the Welfare principle, in one form or an- 
other, has gained wide acceptance. It follows 
that the survival of free enterprise requires, on 
the one hand, a softening of the bread crust, and 
on the other hand, the gradual replacement of 
the Welfare State by a paternalistic Welfare 
Capitalism. If, after all, capitalism can provide 
the status and security that the workers require, 
the Labour Party may become, in the words of 
one company “merely an 
paradise run by intellectuals,” and 
former mght-watchman 

Indeed, profit-sharing and co-partnership are 
steps on the only road back for both Tories and 
business. And from the Left it may not be suffi- 
cient to argue, somewhat vulgarly, that Welfare 
Capitalism is just another and not very effective 
way to feed the sparrows by feeding the horses 
There is that the trade 


recent 


“gas 


director, gilator’s 
the State may 


revert to Its role of 


evidence unions are 
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Lifeboat men volunteer their lives ... you can 
volunteer a contribution... Help them to carry 
on this voluntary work of saving lives by sending a 
contribution, however small 
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susceptible to an “enlightenment” that reaches 
down to the factory floor and pay packet, in con- 
trast with state aid which 1s remote and 
indirect can mobilise vast re- 
sources for “ enlightenment” should the approach 
pay 
who 


usually 
Moreover, business 


Shareholders may object, but the managers, 
control almost 
-verything to gain and nothing to lose from ex- 
tended profit-sharing 
any 


increasingly industry, have 
In managerial circles, at 
i developing willingness to 
words of the late Professor 
Whitehead, “a great society is one in which busi- 
But 
JOHN CATES 


The Clyde Piers 


I: the English would like to know why so many 
Scots want a measure of self-government for their 


there 1s 
the 


rate, 
believe that, in 


nessmen think greatly of their functions.” 
can it be a good society ? 


country, they should study the facts of the pre- 
Clyde They 
understand and 


which 


may then 
frustration 
they find 
themselves the victims of what is, at best, southern 
For the 
and de Spite the 
of M.P.s of all parties, local authorities, 
ind practically the articulate Scottish 
opinion, British Railways will next Monday (Jan 
withdraw their from 
three Clyde piers, Kirn, Strone, Kilmun, and pos- 
fourth, Hunter's Yet are 
piers which in 1950 (the figure is reckoned to be 
1951) carried more than 193,000 pas- 
them 
advantage of 


sent piers controversy 
the 


someutumes 


feelings of 


grip the 


rage 
Scots as 
flimsiest of financial 
intense 


thoughtlessnes 
reasons, opposition 


whole of 


winter steamer service 


sibly a Quay these 
higher tor 
most of holidaymakers 


most 


sengers, summet 
the 
strips of water in the British Isles 
it may seem, British Railway 


taking one ol glorious 
Incredible as 
s actually intended to 
withdraw their steamer services permanently trom 
communities It only at an extra- 
ordinary four-hour meeting in Glasgow last week 


(which the Minister of 


thesc was 
Transport was forced to 
attend by pressure of public opinion) that a con- 


cession was granted tor next summer 


his might appear to be a handsome retreat, 
especially as the communities involved will stull 
be able to use piers several miles away, at Dunoon 
and Blairmore 
the 
140 


But the concession is superficial; 
Scottish history for the last 
lost British 
Railways and their strange advisors, the Scottish 
They 
living 
to attack 
that the circulation cannot tail to be 


bitter lesson of 


years seems to have been upon 
Pransport Users’ Consultative Committee. 
that 
organisms, that to close down a pier is 


a nerve end; 


have forgotten communities are 


affected ultimately, and that depopulation, the 
the 
This is 


Highlands, almost 
not a 


wasting disease of 
tably 


speech 


inevi 
sets in romantic figure of 
It is an old story repeated often in the 
Argvil—which will be most affected 
turn of British Ratlway policy 

How has this state of affairs come rhe 
tell sull amazed 


and dumbtounded by a decision reached without 


very county 
by this new 
ibout ? 
Scots can hardly vou; they are 
the slightest consultation with those who will most 


closely be affected by un. There was no hint, no 
warning; simply that be 

Clyde losing an un- 
specified, but large, sum of money, services would 
withdrawn from a 
Losing money? 


their 


a blunt announcement 


cause the steamers were 


have to be number of piers 
Clydesiders could hardly believe 
For generations, and until transport 
was nationalised in 1947, three or four companies 
ran comprehensive steamer services on the Firth 
of Clyde. In 1950, according to British Railway 
figures, the 14 Clyde steamers carried 4 million 


ears 


passengers, and the figure 1s expected to have gone 
up in 1951, No lack of public support here. 


Whatever might be wrong with the financial side 
of the 
healthy patronage. In 
perienced 


business, there was no 
such a 


businessman would 


question of its 
situation no ex 
think of 
But this will almost 
British Railways’ policy, 
fact that transport 
that social need would come 


cutting 
turnover 

tainly be the effect of 
quite the 
nationalised in order 


down his cer 


apart from was 
before profit in terms of priority As soon as ihe 
Scots had got their breath back, they began t 
clamour for tacts 

The hullabaloo went on fot 
they got M.P.s have long since dis 
Parliamentary 


some ume before 
them; as 
covered in thei experience, it 1 
not easy to question a nationalised industry about 
its finances. But finally some figures were given 
through the medium of the Scottish Transport 
Users’ Consultative Committee, a body on which, 
strangely enough, neither Clyde pier interests nor 
the Scottish Tourist Board are represented. These 
£150,000 a vear on 

When Mr. J. S 
Minister of Transport, arrived in 
gave a more figures which, he 
said, he had got from the Transport Commission 
The most significant of the 
£324,004 As soon as these 
were got, pencil and paper came out, and little 
sums done. It then that Scottish 
opinion really and with justifica 

For the figures are simply nonsense. As 
speaker put it at a protest meeting, they 
would never have been accepted by any Inspector 
of Income Tax 
the impossible; 


showed an estimated loss of 
the Clvde 
Maclay, the 
Glasgow, he 
| 


teamer services 


few 


these was sum of 


as passenger receipts. 
were was 
became irate 
tion 


one 


The figures on analysis showed 
that the average fare paid by each 
of the 4 million passengers was Is. 7d., one penny 
more than the minimum the shortest 
passage on the Clyde Gourock and 
But as anyone who has experienced the 


fare for 
between 

Dunoon 
joy of sailing on the Clyde in summer-time knows, 
thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, if not 
more, travel all round Firth, through the 
of Bute, to the Cumbraes and to the piers 
on the Ayrshire of the Clyde. Further, the 
steamers have dining saloon, tea-rooms, bars and 
kiosks, all of them well patronised. What about 
this And what about the 
Mail which is carried? Is it any 
with all questions unanswered, in 
what is after all a public utility, that the insistent 


the 
Kyles 


side 


source of income? 


Roval also 
wonder these 
demand has gone up for a public inquiry into the 
operation of the Clyde steamer 

But apart from 
figures, an mquury 


how 


Services ? 
these 

is needed for a more 
will the Clyde, and for that matter 
Scotland in general, be affected by 
4 railway rationalisation ? 


investigating unusual 
serious 
reason 
any scheme 
There is a disquieting 
yut persistent rumour on Clydeside that some of 
the famou 


South 


4 
t 
pleasure steamers are to be moved 


Incidentally, the official mind now tends 


to call them ferry-boats, instead of the 


honoured description of pleasure steamers 


tme- 
Phen 
there is the question of Scottish tourism, already 
the fifth most important industry in the country, 
and not nearly working to its fullest potential; it 
after World War II that the Scottish 
Tourist Board was set up. The Board has already 
deal, but much 
reasonably expected of it. Any cut in Clyde sail- 
} which 


ings ana 
would be a 


Was only 


accomplished a great more is 
world-wide 
blow to 


excursions, have a 


heavy Scottish 
Judging from the present controversy 
has been a shock to the Scots 
that 
much if anything to 


reputation, 
tourism 

ind it there 1s 
these considerations 
sritish Railways. It 
is true that they are building seven new ships at 
a cost of £1 milhon, but these 
steamers are being criticised on the grounds that 
they will have only half the carrying capacity of 
the present vessels 


no reason to believe 


mean 


already some of 


The Neu 


Then there is the question of what the Firth of 
Clyde and its steamer services mean to Glasgow 
with her million population. 
the estuary, with its backcloth of lovely 

hire hills 
bunit the 
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In a very real sense 
Argvll 
“belongs ” to Glasgow. Her engineer 
steamers which opened 
summer pleasure. The 

the watter” have long been 

the fabric of Scottish life. To restrict the ust 
oi this summer sanctuary would be a social crime 
Finally 


Covenant, 


up these waters 


annual holidays 


woven int 


there is the political aspect. Scotush 
a protracted interlude of stony 
inactivity, has naturally jumped into the contr 


with 


aller 
VErs\ This issue of the piers 
gives full scope to that adroit politician, Dr. John 
McCormick. It is perhaps not without signifi- 
cance that practically on New Year’s Eve, and on 
a wet and miserable night, Covenant was able to 
draw 1,500 Glasgow people to a protest mecting, 


some verve 


ut which one of the principal speakers, interest 
enough, was the chairman of the Dunoon 
Labour Party. Scottish Covenant was able to 
give the Labour Government some nasty shocks 
during its office Is it Mr 
Churchill’s turn next? He might do well to sail 
down the Clyde as well as the Potomac 
Clydeside Morris LINDEN 


ingly 


two terms ol 


Time Piece 


I nap never rung up the Bank of England be 
fore, and it was like using to crack 
a nut, but I a loss what to do ] 
wanted to send my watch to Switzerland for re- 

ii’, and the question that bothered me was how 
to obiar for it. I 
think of various illegal ways of completing the 


a steamroller 


Was at else 


Swiss trancs to pay could 


transaction. A particular friend, who was going to 
Switzerland for a holiday, would have acted 

but I felt sure that there must be a 
recognised commercial channel for such 
actions if only I could discover it. I rang up the 
Bank of England and asked for the Foreign Ex- 
change Department. To a very civil bank clerk 
I said: “I have a watch, and I want 
to Switzerland for 


my agent, 


trans- 


to send it 
Can you tell me how 


repair 
I can arrange to pay for it? 

“Yes,” he replied, “you will need 
Licence 


an Import 
and, if you ring up the Board of Trade, 
Import Licence Department, they will give you 
details.” So I rang up the Board of Trade, 
pert Licence Department, and said: “I 
watch, and I want to send it to 
repair; I that I 


Im- 
have a 
Switzerland tor 
understand need an Import 
Licence 

“Will you hold on, please.” Presently another 
“Yes?” and I repeated “I have a 
watch, and I want to send it to Switzerland for 


repair I understand that I 


VOICE said 


need an Import 
Licence.” 

‘I hardly think that is said the 
“You can send it under the Customs and 
Pre-Entry Scheme 
will give you details. I 
‘104 Sales Scheme.’ ” 

So I rang up the Customs and Excise office 
A female voice answered the telephone and I 
i: “I have a watch, and I want to send it to 
The Board of Trade tells 
send it under 104 Sales 


necessary,” 
voice 
The Customs 
they 


Excise people 


believe call it the 


Sal 


Switzerland for repair. 


me that I 
Scheme.” 


can your 
‘Just a moment,” said the voice 
Pre and I said 
“| have a watch, and I want to send it to Switzer 
land for The Board of Trade tells me 
that I can send it under your 104 Sales Scheme 
“Yes,” said the voice, “but actually it is our 
140 Sales Scheme.” 
‘Can you tell me any more? 


ently a male voice said “ Yes 2” 


repair 
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I have the form here, but it is not 


ill intelligible, and I think I had better send The Arts and Entertainment 


ua pub noluice eXpiining itt 
*Perhaps,” I uid, “you could put the t FRANCIS BACON 
and the notice in an envelope and post them.’ ¥: | been Francis Bacon's 
*You need a special green label as well.” ix l on—not his work 
| n all three led Now, having thought good deal 
», I'm afraid I can’t d hat You have ib) i X new paintings at the Hanover Gal 
form from His 
green label can only be obtained from 
stoms’ Export Officer Street, and a 
*r of fact I think oe 4 
but I will write i : itt yr pong A .? 
I i - ot the Pope 


fajesty’s Stationery Office Kk think that 1 begin to the matter a little 


1 Pop 


trait Sitting 


i Lhe tourth painting 1 
went to the Stationery Office an port f uci reud—also in a glass 
ed two copies of Form 140 (Sales). case and box; the tift t a paleolithic man 

inches by 9 inches, and tt fouble in iront of a grey curtain, and the 

ma ot impossil INSUTUCLIONS Was So great hat IAT smaller than 1 Other large ones i 

I folded them up and went straight to the !uman doing something to an ape ; 

really impressive thing about these pictur 
t. Nor is that such a stupid stat ric : al 
it sounds. Many contemporary paintings he f in t urtail ni be. not bec ie 
ragmentary and inconclusive so that, like over sally qualify the form un , but he 
hear miversalior cir poy spends on the } | 
ie ta HG ile alee oa 7 — rome ct = a age tg cause the 1c I linely a netunes 


Customs’ Export Officer. A notice on his door 
aid that he only saw people on Mondays and 
Thursdays from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. It was Satur 
day, but the door was open urned a blind 
“How did you get in? We are closed,” said hese paintings by Bacon do exist in their own ae ee "a aa SE ronet 
the Export Officer izht, and indeed have a uniquely convincing pres liate hy; c se If. for on pe i alae callie 
“That's a pity. IT had hoped you might help ence which their startling, unlikely subject matter of the gla nphasised to y the 
me with this form.” mehow makes even more convincing Onc pace the ne one would , usual 
‘Oh, very well. Draw up a chair itches them, hypnotused as an agnostic might be ssociatio uses and the sp uld be 
the writing and I will tell you what hypnoused by some ectoplasmic manifestation at a broken 
Pistia Tcbcemniee tasrnniiedd ul and, in fact, the way that the grevish Everything then depends 


: ; es materialise out of the dark, detailed in some he pictu -n { 
Group | Clocks and watche pai: gre Poe ga secnge x: 


sadibilt teak ni and almost lost in others, is reminiscent of — on the meaning of horror, disgust 
er : , ‘ i bal Here it is impossible to be dogmatic, but 
1S IS a Very big form fo ¢ a small he reasons for the power of their pres¢ P self I believe that Bacon’s interpretation 
I said ire, When combined, the verv reasons why in suffering and disintegration ts too ee 
replied the Export Officer, “ but it i opinion Bacon is a very remarkable but he describes horror with connis 

hy he 1 y descriptions lack not only the hug 


intended for large pieces of machinery.’ finally important painter p 
al 


“ 
1 large muutside the main tradition hese painting compassion but even the smaller 


“Of course,” I said, “you must hay 
h h 


nting because Bacon is a brilliant stage man- indignation, I feel myself that 


form for a large machine 
B) Group VIII 6 (1i),” dictated the Export 
Officer 
When the forms were at last completed (natut 
illy in duplicate) T said “ What do I do now? ) 
“You take one of these forms with you, post 
watch, send me your copy and then I will he S a 
u mine.” 
I said, and went to the Post Office 


man at the counter called “ Enquirt 
yuite excited when I showed him n 
d the green label on the package. “ Tl 


n interesting,” he said; “we often I 
le to go to the Customs and Excise office, but 
vever come back. This is the first time we TOBACCO 
have see me of these.” He called a colleague 
*r to have a look at mv form and green label 
‘They really ought to give us some instructions 
about this. However, we don’t mind signing vout 
torm if that is what you want 
i them for the ignature and went 
As I ruminated on the procedure which I 
patriotcally followed, it occurred to me that 
did not know how I was going to pay for 
So I rang up the Customs Export! cpaven TOBACCO gives a 


explained my problem to him Oh,’ 


‘i 
the schaneie athena Sats smooth, rich flavourful 

| smoke. Fresh and fragrant, 

it burns evenly—slowly, and 

a deep satisfied feeling stays 

with you long after the last 


draw. 


Empire Curly ¢ 4/3 an 


TOBACCOS 


n Switzerland,” he said. I paid gladly 6a Emp 
} 


11 wondering whether the Bank of England : 
s what the postmen of England are doing FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD 
Peter C. McIntosH 


1 
t 





12 
not because of the state of his conscience or the 
state of the world but, puppet-like, simply because 
he has been put into Bacon’s glas And 
again, if this 1s true, it explains the hypnotic power 
of the paintings. ‘The spectator watches as at the 
Grand Guignol, fascinated because, in a sense, 
made cosy—the horror is stimulating because it is 
remote, because it belongs to a life removed from 
the normal world. 

If Bacon’s painting 
the real tragedy of our 
less, they would be le 
and they 
with all conscience 
involved to afford 


case 


began to deal with any of 
time, would shriek 
jealous of their horror, 
ypnotise us, because we, 
stirred, would be much 
that luxury 


the 


would never 


too 


JOHN BERGER 


THE DREAM 
T HE large apron stage which is now 


Old Vic, pre 
comes to st 


the 
ents difficult prot 
wing A Midsuinme 
And it is, I think, the failure to 
which 1s ponsible tor 
the present production 
designer, Mi Dany: 
tepped the issues 


proud 
Possession of the 
lems when it 
Night's Dream 
face this problen 
the comparative 
Mi 

Moiseiwitsch, have 
with a romantic, though 
backcloth, a frame ot 
arch, fairy attendant 
bower on and off i 


largely re 


failure of 
Guthrie and his 
ol ly ie 
not 
canework at 
whisking 
ind gentlemen attendants 
ing m and buckling together olonnade to repre 
the Palace. Had thi cor been more en 

anted, the uld have been 
ing; but in any case the design was better adapted 
surely, to th frame What 
ever upposed to gain from the big apron 
wa lost 
sion, 1s nothirag 
the least intere 
mortal lo stand right out 
ddle 


ssful vis 
the pros 
Pitania’ 


Very succe 
tary 
enum 


HOV 


sent 
more plea 
ordinary pictur stage 
we are 
not in 
The Dream, 


was illusion 
Dine 
sting 


evidence what we 


and without il 


\ 
curious result was ike 


part-—the 
his makes for an exc ! 


(RE) 


Phe 


“Exciting, 
well acted... 
very moving” 


>T AE 


LA CITA 
St DIFENDE. 


Venice Film Festival 
Aware for the preatest 
italian Film of the year 


PIETRO GERM! 
BRIGIDA 


ALES, PAUL M eR 


SEATS: 31,42, 411, 66 
At 1.50, 420, 650 


9.20 


B.Sc. ECON. 


— University of London 
@ the 


provides 
seek 
wdustey, 


above Degree is , and 
valuable qualification for men and 
erxcculive appemimments im cx 


government or 


women 
who 
muaicipal posts, or pr 
Study for the 


reading 


in the teaching Degree 
a course of 
founded I88°, 
examinations ve ollege an 
with a tafl ot 


bees are 


profession 

» iche 
prepares post for the 

Educational 


required 

Trust, 
specialist Tutors 
instalments. 


qualihed 


moderate and may be paid by 


PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


70 Burlington House, Cambridge 
(92S ee Dee eee 





production and playing of the quarrel between the 
four lovers was delightful. I have never seen so 
much humour and fun extracted from this scene 
Extracted, let it be noted: for Miss Irene Worth’s 
amusing and stylish performance springs 
imaginative reading of the lines, and out 
of the situation itself developed to its height 
Phat is how it should be; and Mr. Guthrie gave 
us a neat object lesson by displaying the opposite 
and wrong method in his treatment of the rustics’ 
pla at the end There, instead of bringing out 
from the inside all that can legitimately be 
brought out, he puts in, instead, a whole lot from 
the outside Phe old, whitehaired man plaving 
Moon is perched on a ladder and keeps tumbling 
off all the courtiers. Well, it the 
children 

In this scene the bu 
t hed appalling proportions 

courtiers cannot sit stll 
¢ y thirty seconds they pick up their stool 
chatteringly rearrange themselves, until 
tively gave me the terracernimbles. I sympathise 
the producer’s difficulties. I 
at the best of times, and we 
than enough of the rustics by this time, I alway: 
And this particular collection, by the 
vere dreadtully slow in the early scenes Shakes 
peare’s heavier humour easily palls; additional 
buffoonery only emphasises the fact. It as cer 
tainly time that some new convention were 
for dealing with the clowns. 

Miss Irene Worth was well supported by Mis 
Mr. Robert Shaw Mi 
though Mr. Wilmer in danger 
ecking toc laughs. All the company speak 
but particulariy Miss Jill Balcon, the ‘Titania 
Puck and the Fairies are all plaved by bovs—a 
nouon though, in this inst 


very 


from an 


over amuses 
the 
Ihe 
minute 

ind 
it pos! 


nes whic h det ices 
act CAL 


for a 


with is a tasteless 


t i 
have had more 


ene 


fee! way, 


iound 


Wenham, ind 
Wilmer 
eas\ 
well 
proper it did not 


quite come oft 


RADIO NOTES 


feast days, it 
are hollow tumes for 
printed programmes in 
© garnished with seasonal 
they produce fretiulne if not 
ed for the simple purpose of ret 
not for want of intention Planner 
technicians go about their mysteries 
marvellous skill, giving us not only a Christma 
morning tour of Britain, but a journey round the 
directly after lunch. But though our 
dmiration is stirred, we do not feel the bettet 
nor tor any of the typical offerings ol 
session In the feverish, 
concihatory atmosphere, freshness 
Anvone Wants to 
] 
| 


ind other must be 


radio listening 
Rad 
Lua 
emblems 


vertigo, 


he 
the 


TeNcCe 
good 


and with 


eat Ibe 


for it, 
Lestive 


flee 
monade, 


ot bells, 


expire who 


trom 
{rom 


and 
cousins or the sounc 
will find the 
im unjust 
be tound on 


débris of paper hats e 
! 
i 


f 


tud radio no refuge 


But Some green places 
wid days, without 
the Home Servi 
Betjeman, to whom we could 
speaking this ti 
awiul of our national rituals 
This talk, so kind, so 


" 
so brilliantly 


course I 
these 
John 
ibour 
the 


unde! 


iny ubject 
one of the most 
Children’s 
standing 

with the confiding 
of this 
out question the par 


1 
clusion 


arty 
macabre, was delivered 
truthful air that is 

peaker, and made us a 
idoxical rightness of the con 
addressed to hostesses) that the children 
do enjoy it—really they do. There was Stephen 
Potter’s Keys of Music, a journey 
own musical experience, enlivened, as we 
expect, by the unexpected 

restless, casual, brittle and 
mentary on the record And 
Craig’s superb talks were repeated—distributed 
rather waywardly between the Home and Third 
It is not only the rare material but the manner 
that makes each new hearing a pleasure. The 
ar of impromptu, the very asides 

Hm? ?—these nothing of thei 
original It is such speakers who remind 


1 particular 
ept with 


! 
quah 


through his 
might 
instance, and by 

sumulating com 
three of Gordon 


inspired 
You see 
shock 


lose 


The Neu 
us that the broadcast talk is of its own 
the written word is no substitute; the stage ha 
no equivalent 

Mi 
cheque 
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that 
had, 
’ ited for 
And I for one, 
not a serial-fan, 


Crawley is ent I 
Well, we knew it all 
indeed, the book on our 
each instalment 
though not a Trollopeian and 
must that I am sorry that Mr. (¢ 
troubles are at an end. Whv? The answer, I 
think, has more to do with dialogue 
than plot We listen to Trollope 
as to Jane Austen) because the 
there. But dialogue of this kind, 
naturally in an age of conversation, 
exists in the novel of our own time I 
think of that would stand up to this 
treatment 
I enjoved This is the 
those spirited 
which Jenifer Wayne 
litthe Morality about a 
written, produced and acted with a style 
the halt 
to Posterity, a new 


series 


inno Lave mim 


along; we 
shelves, but w 
nevertheless 
own rawley” 
ind charac- 
terisation 

dramatised words 
are alread 
which rises 
hard] 

annot 
kind of 


What 


yunuad 


one 
radio 
Lai 


law- 


Ise? 
one of pieces of 
without-tears presents so 


| haritv con 


one ol live 
tle) 
Sunday e 


ind point that made it hest 
( the Al 
na sromising-sounding 
Horne, 9.15 
the stately 
han Lord 


week 
ening 
lament tor 


none one! 


began verv oddly with 
England, by 
Beveridge I there are 
ling names come; next 
nowski; later, Joy Cary Sunday nig! 

dsthe week—concluded happil vith 
el Mail, a dramatised fairy tale out 

Francis Dillon, with music by 

cis Dillon, v is both 

ind produce evidently o! chool 
a Iet “all 


otherwise, > mM for 


incomes ol 


interes week 
radio 
by the 


who observed in 
ial or 
only like them in 
know 
such 


ugh 


up men, and children 
Children should 
our knees at 
their heads thre 
stealing a tearful 
thi 
cnarm 


childish degree 
place and 
not make us 
halt opened 
The Dillon radio tairy tal 
is the latest example, has point as well a 
r adult listeners, while almost 
vulgarisation Or 
“masque” I recall par 
Rawlings), a young lady 
the rc \ugust 


more instance ¢ the 


then 
look between 
look over 


goor, as i 


thei 
work 
the 
1OV nich 
alwa\ 
the 


keeping 
cicalr ol pantomime 
months in thi 

June (Margaret 

nothing but roses, 

Marjorie Westbury—on 


quality of this 


and 


versauile actre 
Naomi Lewis 


wonderfully 


THE MOVIES 
“La Citta’ Si Difende,”’ at the New Gallery 
“Ore 9: Lezione Di Chimica,”’ at Studio One 


box 


com 


The post, which regularly jams my letter 


with dope-sheets trom i minate film 


ines, also Guring € WST 
| Sequence Its tourteenth 
rrived org Monday It 

There’s the well-cl 


OVCT, 


foul years 

and 

make 

chosen bit of 

toonist soon gets to work 
obn Huston 

Flahert \ at 

matched b r bic 


American sex atti 


il ~ i 
um funeral 
in intimate acc 
Phis Filmland” are 
illustrating English and 
idsay Anderson 
encount wo wa 

the script ot uston lhe 


rpts tron 
t n he ovide 


rican Queen, soon to be : 

and Bunuel, ind 
Milestone are made the objects ¢ scru 
tunv: in fact, Sequence 14, like its 
tickles and satisfies the appetite for 
ntelligent sur in film criticism. Wi 
ture, the sur will of 
Mr. Anderson mav hang 
irdonic: battle, 
His adherents 
4.000 


ber 


on pro s1Ons 


ount ol ms 


tudes; I comes at to his 


rsonal with 
Ford; exc 


i fascinating scoo} 


course £O on ere ver 


his beret, there passion 
encyclopedic interest will thrive 
must be many. A circulation of 
the figure is mentioned im this | num 
represents a partisar 
ship, and there can hardiy be a repertory cinema 
or film club in the country that come 
under the Sequence influence. Film critics who 
had settled to a lifelogg slumber in the lap ef an 


good deal in active 


has 


not 
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idiot public, have become aware of faint flickers feeling for its magic. Mr. George Curzon, } upposes a fhirn 
and uneasy twitchings; the film industry. itself trac louble of Captain Hook wit! 

has been touched to rebut the idea of better | wa agreeable as cither: An exul 

films Both the enthusiasm and the opposing t of were professionally led by Mr. lau 

thickets seem enormous. No such movement or ut hov wished the 1 that they 

magazine, for example, in England, dev otes itseli ! Brook , 

to music, painting, literature, or the stage; and th vith decor by Me 

to characterise the impact of Sequence it would 

be necessary to invoke the early Leavis, the col 
lector of gramophone records, and some more 
horsey individual who could tell you the winners 
of the Derby backwards Its success or failure 
depended on how high-hat it could become with- 
out a swelled head, how tar expertness could be 
matched with readability On the whole the 
balance was achieved remarkabl » intelligent 
person, I believe, receiving a copy of Sequence 
out of the blue, could have failed to find it stimu- 
lating Phe outrageousness of the attempt is 


summed up by e editor thu 


Merchant of Yonkers,” at the Embassy 


Anderson 


then, © 


ippoint 
The better of the tw 2 
a well visualised but <¢ } int Dennis Creffield, Clifford Holden, Dorothy 
inaugurates at the New i I a \ Mead, Peter Richmond, at the Parsons 
icy of continental films at. low price Gallery, Grosvenor Street 
h this infringement of Oxtord 
Street every success, while 
nion of the best continental fil 
many that could have been 
i In the New Gallery 
shown at the pi View, 
Summ Int 


COULD YOU PASS THIS 
Wusiam one LANGUAGE TEST? 


“Peter Pan,” at the Scala 


Ww 


LANGUAGES 


COMPLETE COURSE SENT FOR 7 DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL IN YOUR OWN HOME 
Post the coupon below for 


To the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. N.29.), Linguaphone which gives full particular 
House, 207, Regent Street, London, W I 


COURSES IN 28 LANGUAGES 


French 
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‘mainly food), hich a4 1 St oO iV Ss rm " beconn 


Correspondence cheaply, also acai stesing to 


MARKET GARDENS 


I would like to thank your correspondent 


barrict 
sr excellent letters on my article, and I con epend on our trading volume 
gratulate myself on having produced such a constru are ’ -dependent 
t liscussion on a subject which ts usually shrouded ir. Foowit misunderstood 
in prejudice gardening into crop group 
Mr. Gardener's letter was all sweet reasonablenes holdings of all groups of cr 
and, if I may say so, of a rather different tone from although holdn pecialising in on 
the general run of N.F.U. propaganda on this matter em to be the most prosperou M 
No doubt, this was a compliment to your readership show that the ma imposition of 
While Mr. Gardener is feeli so reasonable, ma the whole ran crops woul 
IT ask him just what, in the N.F.U.’s opinion, con yn 
utes “the proper regulation of imports” and th ; if nv Mr t sSe1 
appropriate” adjustment of duties ? It may be y r vegetal i salac | ketin m mu t tackled 
that. the N.F.U.’s proposals will prove e equi ur rrant and undesirable } I id » th irection aft 
ible and sensible, but past experience makes th I ondon points out that horticultural crops do fl f, wher stribution has been 
consumer cautious. Why are the proposals not pub benefit from the guaranteed markets and pri nd i vas and costliness reduced, it is sull no 
lished so that the public can take a look at them t y some agricultural crops and that they are poss or home growers to make a go of the 
A good and reasonable case need not be hidden : lised in any way (except, I would point o dustry, then let us talk about protection. Ot 
Mr. Gardener argues the merits of high specifi through fertilizer subsidies and grants in aid land > this 18 a more difficult job than doubling 
lute wa t ad valorem on but does not men improvement schem On the other hand, pric« tarif but then the casy ay is rarely th 
tion th ' fect from the consumer's point of ire free * and have msen substantially, as th anit! increases will do nothing to help 
il or total crop failure = Ministry of Agriculture indices show. Cabbage. for  \ ming bulk of home growers, indeed y 
a high spectiic duty example, rose in 1950 to four times its 1936-9 pric t t of them. The persistent campaign 
imme for a moment ucumber ilmost uct hese incr ; ar . for higher tariffs has created in the 


urely the greater than those for agricultural crops guaranteed owers an almost religious belief in 


! thei 
stipulation under the 1947 Act f the demand is conceded, there will be a quit 
ld fall Mr. Condon is quite wrong when he attributes the ijustitied rise in acreage of annual crops which will 
fall in vegetable acreages this year to i 15 in the past few years, hopelessly clog 
I pointed out in my article, imports of vegeta marketing machine and cause 


less than 1 per cent. of home production and ha ) i wst the smaller producer he more pros 


perot secuon D > indust: m mporarily 


ffect whatever on vegetable acreage 
of outdoor vegetables planted in any sea is de benefit from the increased taritfs, 
mined by the prices, and profits, of 1 > be short-lived as high monopol; 
in thi rou; vi tuctuat ent , seeking a profit whicl 
and rises are followed close by the housewife decides she cannot 
icreage figures of the succeeding year 
bold enough to predict a substantial rise in veg ther words, in a yea 
from selling u table acreage in the next autumn return here > started, with a sligh npoverished diet 
marketing problem slight) se, and, sup 
renewed demands for even further protection 
House of Commons, S.W.1 BARBARA CASTLE 
LEI’S FACE THE FUTURE 
Str,—Of course Mr. Gaitskell never d 
lisagreeableness of the choice between rearmament 
ind living standards He apparently managed to 
| conceal its extent even from h 
Survey, which Mr. Jay cites as evidence 
A NEW old-st le trary, held that we could in 1951 balan 
' y | ral payment xcept for expenditure of & 
i in stockpiling), and achieve the year’s arm 
f 


ramme, at the cost of a fall of one-half of one per 


. og fall 
pipe tobacco : nt. in personal consumption i everyone “A 
knows, the Survey was ovet i i 
ery point, an ven the passa ned by 
I. 


sravely understated the problems 195] 


i 
By asse g the former Chancellor awareness of 


at 4- an ounce 


no doubt unintentionally, does 
i disser kor he convicts his former chiet 
failing to use ranomng to reduce living indards 
round tf 1K essary , 4nd therciore of 
m high prices to 
attainable \ Labour 

ioning by 

turther important 
unfortunate 


ful 
i 


too large to fill w eagu Youth mem 

alone. But it would hav ren better to choose 
Ie +} i 

a smaller camp rather than filling the empty space 


with adult 1 vers of the Party. A holiday week is 
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no time to stage a serious conference. Or are the 








freedom from the 





delegates listed among the amusements? ) les « idalist *xploitation 
‘ . ‘ ' ' Yor 
League Conference is to be held during the I ( s t Par 


week of the Rally. No delegate will be able to attend ted completely the 


V be ne 4 
: ¢ s 
Sely 1 ‘ ’ . sy. ’ * 
oO R / 
: 1 - +} } B 
unless he can obtain a week’s holiday in one of the conh f it I n people Only the Sociah aArLatn: ; Ol 
10re popular holiday months, and this will be most join social thi and work 
hi for many League members League dele 


g woul a hey u will ma sense | 1d-twentiel : a 
. 

so raise between eight and nine pounds niury n dow », it has drawn hberally Book, = lor ers 
expenses for accommodation and pooled ron ure th ire | il. Following Marx 
extra Almost double the previous t i \ yut_ a pohcy of radical social change 
his amount exceeds the annual income content of Gandhism 
many branct Constituency parties will not re ollaborauon (the 


e 
delegate’s “ week's holiday 


cost more than that of their own delegate’s y. leu last h th e\ ynthesis if | 
Conference expenses 1 port o right-think ) \ ere, A 4 
Many | 3 neshal Yy 


Leagues will fail to send delegates because 


_ t i ‘ i RA % 
they cannot raise the cash. More will only be able c I 4 i 
to send second-raters because the obvious choice 4 
cannot obtain the week’s holiday, In other words the SOIL AND SOCIALISM 4 7 
present arrangements will result in the Conferen rr 1 i m J 
i c i cr , 1b L , 

b g an almight I | + * 
eing an almig flop 1 and Socialism orrespondence should act 

» would be a tragedy because the dex P ¢ + | I } 

a me warming to those « The Ponts 

discussion on youth problems for the first t - 


this modet 
the war could make the 


: ~ — 4 
A ‘ conference a most . ‘ ’ rage nosit a , - 7th to kK EB. 2nd 
valuable contribution to the development of the “SUES an le hig Fatma 5 

movement ‘ : : 


It is not too late to change the present disastrous 
‘ : Wworkel 

arrangements that can only heig 

content with Transport House's 

duct of League affairs 


If the National Executive have the 


ten the growing dis bsistence fre 1 irt ’ F 
ham-handed con ss ; ogee 2 Call or write fon 
ea cal reaso Catalogue No, 1016 


issumption that any d 


interest of the 
League at heart they will reconsider this ~<tio’ . 

‘i mae qUCSEION, 4A ast done anything in organ 
their next meeting H. KENDALL. 


35, Merton Hall Gardens, Wimbledon, S.W.20 pba ; a ae 
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< y should take tself the respons ro > 
Sik,—Your article on the Indian Elections has ty of rmulatng and ulumately putting into BOOKSHOI 

Started a most interesting controversy and has already ract ‘ icy for land usé A Con 

invited comments from the Communist and valu u yuild a protective | ind a W . | | E STI EET 7 

Gandl points of view May I, as one associated ) | t da t t vy strong ’ i but IGN O 2 4 S 4 aku s W 1 
th the Indian Socialist Movement for some t I t ma a 


re 
tllowed to add a few word ACTIVITY 
j 


, 
hlood 





in 


Palme Dutt obviously is annoyed ; de c many previous to 1944 


ind ne 


i ” * 
the Communist Party of India ny iently refuted | ur rey : y 194° ; LEISURE iS well spent 
is letter an impatience of criticism of ully in hne 1 th 1d so ft t ah ‘ 
policies Mr. Dutt has many tink one iS NOL proving y capabl di g fo 1] DEGREE 
trying to correct some of the “in Cor ion and fernulit reme ‘ ru in red n r 
our article, Mr. Dutt himself ma ’ 
some glaring misstatements. His implication that I< 
Indian Communist Party h though I Id 


more immediate asl of food producti One 0} (o-day's prodlem 
deny tha as i n outmoded 
VOUL 
pol applicable to Indian condinons, i 1 ) populanons far 
Moscow-Peking line, will come It would London University Degrees 
have given even cursory hose 
scene during the last few 
Professix ipart, the Indian Communist Party il P } : : Wolsey Hall Postal Courses 
kow-towed so slavishly to the Moscow hne that it ilig l ( e} \ 
has lost almost all its mass support. Mr. Ranad 


the now-expelled General Secretary of the Party 


uw seen , 
not imply that we cannot maint 
! imxiety to toe the “ Marx-Engels-Lenin-St 


| it one trme denounced Mao Tse-t 
“y 


ndeed it ll probably be 


ng form wil c ni iy OU un! 
rrible and reactionary ind RGI \ : 
engage Cog ag va me raheo ee WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
dames Doiaiaaiietn: anil. WAMERU EVICTIONS 
SU If Mr } r Zur Will re 1d on 
December !5 | 
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ina scr 1 I il | il ) " ynen 1a | i 
the Commun ‘ rather than before any i ¢ me ON YOUR OWN ? 
Party of Ind th in i lon Bure LARJORI cl ( 
~ved her independence the Indian Soc 
in inseparable part of th mper 
d, as the Left Wing 


FHE INDEX 
did 
I Commun 
yanonal Congres 
! The model for ommunist 
Pelangana “ str | 
been described by 


pectu ft 
of the “ peasants’ struggle, the Commu ver 3 sad iphabetical index LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
irked on a programme of arson Ming anc Ma \ t also, on beh ‘ thor ot 5? GORDON SQUARE, LONDOK, W.CA 
ual terrorism. Mr t in hardly ig i i yself, that it tremely u reviewers 
Archanga Vinoba Bhave, who has y cor KK uJ uch inaccura tatements of fact as a 
demned the methods of the Commun arty wh mn lion V. SACKVILLE-W1 
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Books in General 


Tue big bright label “ Edwardian” carries so 
little meaning when attached to the arts, that 
artists who 

Was it, 
ill? Who 


He comes to 


is use is practically restricted to 
have failed to outshine their period 

thetically considered, a period at 
were its giants? Elgar, of course 
as inevitably as picture hats and 


Summer 


mind almost 


arly motor cars it was always sum- 


racr then), vest slips and soldierly moustaches, 
tea on the lawn, the romance of the smooth- 
rtayed figure, choirs over the counties, lingering 
\and-clasps, boating and brass bands and the 
lanting chapel light and deep plush—yards and 
uds of plush, hours and hours of platitude: 
yes, in Elgar this briefest, and in many ways 
happiest, of periods does seem to have found tts 
old master. He is ai home. He transcends, a 
little heavily; so far as the artist and the English 
gentleman can meet, they are reconciled in him 
Others 
ng 


were too busy coming and going, hurry- 
feel more than a_ traveller’s 
Shaw, a Victorian, larking 


through, to 
attachment ; long 
the apparently endless road of reform, Wells 
whistling to high heaven in a suburb, Hardy 
discovering in old age the poetic springs of his 
youth, In these great careers—with Henry 
the rare exception—Edwardianism 
yas no more than a few billowy afternoons 
The endemic writers of the period—if it was 
a period—are little, and the less they venture 
their small principality, the more in 
veighing perhaps we shall find them. In it, 
ather than in them, would lie the interest 
Phat example, which appeals 
hardly at all to the great but so much surely 
have had its exponents. Must 
anticipating gaicty and 


' 
pumies a 


outside 


raciness, for 


it must w go 
on forever getting 
Cralsworthy? 

Some quiet revival has been undertaken lately 
among Edwardian novelists; and with two wars 
writers, the idyll, the 
Well, what was it all 
these, the novels still in base- 


reader from 
‘scape, should be ripe 
like ? Possibly 
ments or on our parents’ shelves, aren’t cuite the 
Ones 


separating 


to tell us; but their very datedness may 
Such charm, humour, or insight 
the novelist may possess will be abetted by 
He (or will 
ind our amusement will be double-edged 
ior those who can relish thus taking advantage 
of a not too remote past (after all, 1 rode a rock- 
t myself), 1 would recommend the 
Ada Leverson,* who comes to us with 


tet things slip 


his subservience to fashion she 


ing-horse in 
novels of 
quite a reflected glory. She occupied the posi- 
tion of dramatic critic to the Saturday Revieu 
veen Shaw and Beerbohm, and Wilde gave 
‘the wittiest woman in the 

But does one detect here a hidden 
She is not so, let me add, in her novels 


bet 
her his Oscar as 
nie 

world 
barbe 
But readable and amusing both ways she cer- 
Her recipe for a novel is stmple: take 
four couples just married or on the 


tainly ts, 
three 
way, their elders, a precocious child or two, an 
Earl, mix nicely, sprinkle with money, and turn 
vigorously till done. Endings should be 


happy, plots slight: conversation will be the 


not 


too 


Twelfth F 


Bud 
Chapman 


our Love's Shad 


By Ada Leverson 


} y 
ij i 


r 
i 
tere 
ud, cacl 


1 


thing. This must never wander very far off the 
polite or sentimental interest, and men must be 
absorbed in marrying off their friends: 

“What Woodville needs,” said 
lighting another cigarette, “is, of course, less 
you and Sir James, and a great deal more of 
Sylvia; and he can’t very well marry her while 
he’s her father’s secretary. “Though—by Jove! 

I don’t see why not!’ 

“What rot! ” said Savile 

“Yes, you're right, Savile. Its true Sir 
James wouldn’t give him a minute’s time for 
anything. Well, you want me to get him some 
thing to do then? ” 

“Now look here, Chetwoode, don’t play the 
about this. Here’s a chap considered a 
briliant man at Oxford; in every way 
thoroughly good sort and a gentleman, who, if 't 
weren't for circumstances, would have been 

calleda good match.” 

“If it weren’t for circumstances, anybody 
would be called a good match,” said Chetwood 
casually 
Do you get the flavour? What ts even more 

important than the delayed touch of wit is the 
upholstery of the speakers, which ts also the 
writer's own. She has insinuated us into the 
right circles, and there is no question, once 
there, of our misbehaving ourselves. The style, 
never wounding, will ensure that. Without un- 
due flattery here is society as it would like to be 
seen and read about: sooner or later, in all these 
chronicles, comes the chapter of the Party when 
they all turn up and the conversational rivulets 
flow into their sea. What a strain for the reader 
to go on pretending, as the names are intro 
duced, that everybody is thrillingly somebody ! 
On su 


} 
aimost 


Chetwood 


{ 


fool 


h occasions the comedy of manners has 
touch with satire, and is not yet 
within harking distance of fun and games 

The Thin Tradition, with the West End stage 
and Punch never far off, seems far more in tune 
with A. A. Milne than with Oscar Wilde 
Except that the characters, like the rooms, make 


lost 


an ¢laborate first appearance as though every 
detail were likely to prove significant, Mrs 
Leverson enough conforms to the 
genre. The butler drops aitches on the first page 
of The 7 
ance quite unlike the anguished contortions of 
genius which Henry James would have brought 


elegantly 


velfth Hour, with a pleasing reassur- 


to such a circumstance; foreigners, unless utled 
or bankers, are instantly despised, and one’s not 
sure charac 
falls in love with Madame 
Patti; “ splendid matches” contrast stunningly 
with the new serial in the Dat/y Mail; there are 
domestics who know their place; dandies also 
know theirs; iron steeds snuffle along the Oxford 
and Brighton roads; the squalors of Mayfair in 


the author doesn’t agree with het 


ters; a schoolboy 


which a young couple may find thetnselves 
bogged before coming into the family estate, 
yield place in a later novel to an unspeakable 
white-painted flat, which really makes us feel 
that democracy’s day is near... and throughout 
one is never quite sure where the author, clever 
enough not to be too clever, takes her stand 
One has to look hard sometimes for the trace that 
has undoubtedly been there. Her most sur- 
prising feat is to introduce one of her young 
talkatives as a wit and then postpone his first 
witticism till 200, when he 
speaks of someone having been—by his women 


discernible page 


The New Statesman and Nation, January 5, 1952 

“hounded into Then, Mrs. 
Leverson worth reviving at all? Yes, I think so. 
Her seven novels, the last of which bears the 
cloudless date 1914, train 
eading in carriages which have improved since 
at week-ends so different from the 
week-ends of Lord Chetwoode and Jasmyn Vere. 
And if Time has taken away with one hand, he 
has bestowed with the other. 


society.” was 


vould make good 


i 
i 
} 
i 


ler lay, or 


“The motor had 
recently been repainted green.” Such sentences 
sprinkled about these light, unruffled, easy pages 
charin like photographs. 

The effect upon me of tasting this mild equi- 
vocal pleasure was to make me re-read an Edwar- 
dian novel which, when republished a few years 
ago, I found exhilarating. Israel Rank} was the 
book, Roy Horniman the author. I was led or 
rather vigorously propelled to it by that wittiest 
of English films, Kind Hearts and Coronets. 
The Gascoyne murders take on a rather different 
shade off screen. While the film is an almost 
unflawed piece of dandyism in the manner of 
The Importance of Being Earnest or The Happy 
Hypocrite, the book never trifles. Its narrator 
not only expresses but explains himself. Poor, 
slighted, vain, egoistic, half Jewish by descent 
and more than half in appearance, he goes stu- 
diously about his 
from an 
honour bright 


business of abolishing the 


removes Earldom; ambition is his 
even at school he has revenged 
himself on an insolent rival by tripping him 
at dusk with a wire across a running track. His 
campaign against the heirs ts undertaken when 
all other means of preferment seem barred, but 
once undertaken it is ruthlessly 
persisted in. 


Che first Gascoyne, 


and delicately 


in the arms of his Frivo- 
lity light o° love, succumbs to aconite in a sea- 
hotel: 
strikes into 


ide Israel—how strangely that name 


the towards which he ts 
moving !—deplores the necessity, the pain and 
the squalor, the danger to himself. Whatever 
twinges may overtake him in the later phases of 


the campaign—when, for example, he 


light 


circles 


has set 
to the curtains in the Albany, and tiptoes 
having assured himself of the old gentle 


man’s heavy breathing next door 


out 
regret will 
be nicely balanced by the joy of self-preserva- 
tion, and love of beauty will mitigate heartless 
He would, if he could, despatch them all, 
swiftly, painlessly, in their prayers to Heaven 

which, by the way, he doesn’t 


ness 


at all doubt, or 
the hell, probably congenial, that will be his; 
and at one funeral he remarks the gloomily dis 
agreeable looks with which Christians meet to 
celebrate the acceptance of one among them into 
ibodes of bliss. His ironies are not lightly scat- 
tered; rather squeezed out, reflectively, by the 
stress of circumstance. He exults only in the 
smooth accomplishment of his painful duty 
Evil means, glorious end. Can the public hang- 
man claim as much? This is the Jesuit plea 
1ccommodated to the ewsthete. There is more 
vf the dandy than the superman in Israel Rank; 
Raskolnikov would have shocked him as a 
devilish idealist, and Lermontov’s Hero, though 
more congenial, might have him 
afflicted by that motiveless malignity which 
animates brutes like Iago. He _ has, 


seemed to 


among 


t Israel Rank. By 


Spottiswood 6s 


Roy Horniman Ey 





The 
careerists, affinities with Disraeli, with Oscar 
Wilde. I cannot agree with the late Hugh 
Kingsmill that the book—a favourite of his, by 
the assuming that a 
criminal can be a superior being. History—are 
not Queen Elizabeth and Napoleon superior 


beings ?- 


New Statesman and Nation, January $, 1982 


way—partially fails in 


-if not ethics would disagree; and the 
foppishness of Israel Rank’s ambition, compared 
with theirs, provides three-quarters of the charm 
and paradox in the story. Here is the Edwardian 
world cf Mrs. Ada Leverson, with its faith in 
elegance, breeding, beauty, wealth, and posses- 
sions, encroached upon by the deadly seriousness 
of the outsider. On his own not too fabulous 
is the 
where a Wainwright, a Tichborne claim- 
are the realities. 


level Israel Rank lives and strives. Hi: 
ideal, 
ant 

Roy Horniman almost makes a masterpiece 
out of the adventures of his Manichean hero: 
a hint of tragedy or of Romantic conviction, a 
ittle more address in the writing, would have 
done the trick. “From the study of poisoners 
I proceeded to the study of poisons, and in this 
way I spent the remainder of the summer.” That 
has the exactly right, light inevitability; and if 
in the later chapters it 1s to some extent dissi- 
pated by routine, on the the book 
triumphs. Among Horniman’s other novels, 


whole 


which I have been fitfully exploring, two at least 
re-discovery. Lord Cammarleigh’s 
Secret has, like Israel Rank, an excellent situa- 
tion: one evening a discontented young actor, 
whose dream it is to act magnificently in life, 
notices the worried look of Lord Cammarleigh 
as he steps from his carriage to his front door, 
and whispering “I know your secret” follows 
him inside. What this secret is we hope with 
every page to discover, and it enables a bril 
liant adventurer, with a wit and a worldliness 
that are a delight in themselves, to take the high 
place in society that is his due. The Magnificent 


aeserve 


Bellamy also starts off with a good plot, and a 
trio of dandies, one of whom is a detective and 
another a valet; but here the riches of situation 
and epigram are somewhat  inconclusively 
thrown together from a stage play. Other novels, 
never quite without wit or point, take up the 
adventures of wrongful imprisonment, Budd- 
hism, and reincarnation Phe 
pieces of Mrs. Leverson may be resorted to in 
bulk, like old volumes of Punch: Roy Horni 
twice, is unmistakably worth 
G. W. STONIER 


conversation 


man, 
recovering for himself. 


once or 


MICHAELMAS SUMMER 


Lach day we waken to a summer day, 
Till the whole summer seems a summer day 
hat opens on an estuary of evening 


Endless, as any summer morning may, 


When light seems not to change unle 
By the slow settling of its ash of peacc 
So in this Michaelmas summer whose days 
Are evening hours, which are eternitie: 


to inerea 


like bees that one by one 
its apple, aster, sun ; 

down a coal on the slow fire 

and this miraged one 


lays down 
time 
ach day lays 


ch day 


lia 
File into 
] 
( 


¥ the real season 


That seems it end; each day of 
given 

Beyond longing, feeds in us the illusion or the 
vision 

Of Heaven on Earth, of Heaven in Heaven 


]. ScovEL 


cannot summe!r 


THE INTRACTABLE UNCLE 


Light on a Dark Horse. By Roy CAMPBELI 


Hollis & Carter. 18s. 
Kiddar’s Luck. 
DP 


Qs, 6d. 


Turnsul 


By JACK CoMMON 


of this autobiography is a superb account 
idhood and youth in Natal and 

a short, amusing picture of 
the Twentes; the other 
describes quarrelling with men, bulls 
n France and nothing good 
Mr. Campbell has a natural lyric 
y and physical action; and in the latter I 
doubt if any other writer of his 
ipproaches his accomplishment. He 
i seaman, a soldier, a bull-fighter, mder and circus 
Action has itself been a kind of 
for him; he has added a Provengal 
the natural exaggeration of the Celt 
and 
established as the 
turned Coionial 
ind starred by 
chanting 
by hi 


Rhodesia 
Bohemian 
half, which 
and horses 
like as 


nden in 


Spain, 1s 
genius for 
poet 
disunctuion 


has been 


hgure poetry 
swagger to 
He has great 
in middle age, he ts 


unadaptable re 


physical courage now, 
glamorous, 
shrewd, hard, garrulou 
and bruises, he is en 
but not entirely forgiven 
For Uncle has more than 
Behind the shrewd 
ind simple poet lies the superstitious and boastiul 
schoolboy, 


unch 

wounds 
to the young 
contemporaries 
once been out of his depth 


filled with a schoolboy’s demonology 
li is, disappoinungly, a conventional 
match the game of the wild country—the lion, 
the leopard, the koodoo, the klipspringer, the 
crocodile, the hippo and the baboon—appears a 
collection of ideological day-dreams drearily 
familiar in the hagiographies of Fascism, Com 
munism and the Roman Catholic Church: Reds, 
hypocritical intellectuals, international Jews, 
homosexuals, Protestants, Freemasons, atheists, 
psycho-analysts, and detested 
poets, all led by figure of—guess 
who? Havelock Ells! Goebbels, Moscow 
Radio and the Catholic Herald between them 
could hardly have produced a tamer zoology. In 
hatred Mr. Campbell is a mere disciple and 
echo; the early Wyndham Lewis alone has been 
able to give these hollow men_ the 
touch of nature 
We can explain this failure by saying Mr 
Campbell lives by instinct; or by the Colonial 
inferiority complex; or by an ingenuous need ol 
and devils. Mr. Campbell's father wa 
a famous doctor in Durban, especially loved by 
his thousands of African patients. Against thi 
hero is the villainous schoolmaster who wa 
jealous of Dr. Campbell and took it out of hi 
son, to the point of getting him seriously injured 
in a boxing match Another bov at the 
school eventually died as the result of a 
soon afterwards. This headmaster is a night 
mare figure in Mr. Campbell’s life; on the other 
side of the picture is the irreverent and misan 
thropic history master, that stock character of 
boyhood whose pungent political misinformation 
deeply impresses the knowingness of schoolboy 
by flattering their ignorance. Thus if his school 
ing was disastrously tough on the intellectual 
ide, the free part of Mr. Campbell’s boyhood 
was a paradise for the healthy and adventurou 
young animal A charming, affectionate, high 
strung figure enjoys himself to the delicious point 
of physical exhaustion in a_ rich, wild heaven 
From eleven on, he has his gun and brings down 
the charging bucks. He is out with the native 
boys all day and half the might, riding, stalking 
scotching vipers, collecting scorpions, being “ the 
bane of the baboons” and making war on Ni 
needles, the drunken storekeeper Phe 
hunter went up to Rhodesia and wa 
into the wild country with his two cousins 
intoxicated youth travelled by ox wagon 
I found it a delight when the | 
roar and I 
felt then that pleasant and awe-stricken sen 
that I wa 
day when I could get up a 
“King of Beasts.” rl cattle n 
in their corral of newly lopped, golden mimo 
boughs with their terrible two-sworded lion-pri 
thorns. We stacked the fires higher and lay on 
our backs under the stars singing with the nat 


one To 


dead hostesses 
the sinister 


grotesque 


heroes 


sane 


fight 


youn, 
illowed 
Phe 


hons begar 
shake the darkness with the.r voice 


able to experience 


€ were 
1 
i 


17 
for the sheer joy of being alive, singing all through 
the mght, falling asleep and the w to pick 

up the song again, while others dozed off, whe 
n their turn, automatically r¢ red to 
up the rhythm 
he t, the 
this life re i 


beauty, the animal 
admirably set down 
friends who 


| 


aunts, cousins and 


Story are Gone 


the 


iflecuon 


Com int 


with good humour and 
Cunning, courage, the love otf 
run through the 


spirits of 


| 
natural beauty, 


, to pudg ot the high 
tup in 

discipline, cad the 
ount ie 


the octopus fights ar 
‘ 


lever b inew country 


under rough-and-ready 


farcical ax inged 
physical skill had 
nd the arena 
in Provence, he had success. He 
has Celt ind Gascon blood and we illow 
for that, but in | omments on Afmecan affairs 
notably in pages on totalitarianism in Zulu history 
the hunies sh i if he is wavward He 
comes out boldly tor ( Ainiecan 
and in dei i One has 
Mottat's urnals to § th 
, ind 


h 
by then Mr. Campbell 


begun to turn him to showmanshy 


where, later on 


must 


hrisuamsed 
only 
weight of 


that, 


tw read 
what Mr 
m his re 
Spanish 


one rerxret 


turned to flirtation with 


instead of 
according to his lghts and 
pohtics of Soutl Africa more 
Natal, and him trom 
facing nastier political facts in his own hom« 

As for the self-portrait in this book, it is in 
musing, boyishly immodest and flows 
on in a swill way without introspection or doubt 
Handy with his tists—the only argument he likes 

Mr. Campbell hardly when he 
says he his wife out of a window to teach 
may suppose she her 
they are not mentioned in 
iment About his work, he 
but the crotchetiness of the 


polities involving himself, , 
! prejudi in the 
Poledo wa 


*“romanti than lured 


RCHUOUS 


surprises US 
hung 
her a less 
methods 


on; 
but 
heroie dow 


one has 
this 
has no vainglory, 
craltsman 
Mistral id a far 
pracuical physic hi 


knowledge of the 
tuume, and he 1 that 
ind Homeric ex: petting 

That ts the difference between 
poet like Homer tral and 
made and self i t hike 
mysell To acquire my own sens 


have t physically 


greater 


wwledge 
his breeches torn 
ispired 
a laboriously home 


istory J 
througt phase 
which we had in Wale« 
edboat and a ghder 
t thing 
bik« from «a 
' } Vicker machine wu 
knowledge vhich 1s of infinitely le m 
’ piritual 


d to live 


trom paddling a corack 


to piloting a spe 
bare-backed hor 
with 


from riding 
to the lat 


Matchle 


1 ountalt 
motor 


dan assegai to a 


knowledge everiheless 
give form and obvious meaning 

would remain obscure and 
difficult : 


Ii Mr. ¢ 


ampbell sees his 

im very dit! 
irony, does Mr 
ind 
industrial city 


hildhood in a he 
rent circumstances and 
Jack Common see his 
jungle of the Streets m a 
like Newcastle are not Ie 
than the of Africa 
thirtv vears ago Mr. Common wa 
into the street way 
iad his part in the street fight 
npar of corner boy somchow took to 
How he came e¢ a writer I do not 
ow, but he is ui ¢ in not losing his statu 
class, 


nobbery 


POG 
with 
The 
large 

exhila- 
More 
wheeled out 
in the local school, 
, graduated in the 


more 
veld poor 


rating to a boy than 


fought hi 


re aiding 


nber « he ind als« 


Thi j 
really 


vorking 
elf-pity id 
onsidered and 

working-class hte and a profoundly 

he shy, violent engine-drive 
mother with her weakne for tl 
of relations and their 


ire set down with 


4 mye 
inde ed 


jather, 
pub, 
omeum la lic 

wine 

jlome humour. Mr. Common not ¢ 
t people who be 

he h unlike other 
thought it 


earher book 


tory about 4 
writer rt 
ill out first in hi 
The Freedom 


ng-cla 


king 
idual 


virects« 


indi 
of the 
inthropolos Ns 


ot work 
the warm comic’s touching mmaygina- 
tive counterpart. Th | 
book makes most of the no 


lite look taked | 


‘nse of perio admirable 


working 


| « 


s. Privcnett 





1" 
THE EYE ON THE OBJECT 


Music at Belmont. By J 
Davis 15s 

Essays from the Air. 
Routledge. 15s. 

Inspection is the hard work of criticism. Sir 
John Sheppard’s eye is the steadier, the more 
searching, but Mr. Cirigson also keeps a very firm 
focus on the thing, whether it 1s a place, a building, 
a picture or a poem. ‘There is a retreshing lack 
ol theory in both these books of essays and the 
erudition is courteously discreet. Wisely, the 
writers aim but to mediate. Sir John is the 
Provost of Kings, a devotee of Greek ; few men 
in any period can have re-lived Greek literature 
with such love and subtlety; no one can ever 
have discovered more in it. Mr. Grigson is a 
poet, a publisher and an editor. And here, in 
these broadcast talks, he appears as an English 
virtuoso with a West Country bias. How Pope 
and Swift would have hated him had he lived 
in the eighteenth century! For he continues 
a once flourishing tradition of enthusiasm about 
the rare, the local and the curious. So different 
indeed ts their outlook that though both essayists 
have devoted much of their lives to literature, it 
is difficult to imagine what, if brought together, 
they would find to talk about. 

‘The Muses, I suggest, wouid be the most fruit- 
ful subject, lor the real difference between the two 
is that Sir John does actually believe in the Muses. 
‘They are his theme, his transcendental, his taith, 
the source of his invulnerable contidence. Con- 
fidence always comes as a shock and the Provost 
cunningly enjoys his effect. “ I don’t think the 
world’s adrift. Athens tell, and we say ‘ Socra- 
tes died,’ yet Athens lives.” Mr. A. J. P. Taylor 
ebserved in this journal the other week that, 
* History is for us what the classics were for 
© ar ancestors Sir John, I suppose, must be 
counted as one of them. 
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He challenges us with the relevance of Greek 
poetry, begianing with a study of Hesiod’s vision 
of the Muses on Mount Helicon, thea much on 
Homer and an analysis of Medea; he also con- 
siders the greatness Pythagoras and such 
to him) related subjects as Milton at Cambridge, 
Shakespeare in moonlit Beimont and Hardy by 
Stonehenge. “ The Muses understand us all 
and sympathise with most of us How with 
this manner does he avoid whimsy? By the 
thoroughness of his inspection and by a remark- 
able humility before the whole poem, which 
uluumately produces some finely illuminating 
critical accuracies, tossed off in the celebrated 
breezy way. Beneath it all lies a passion for the 
Muses’ greatest gitt—Harmony. Sir John’s tav- 
gurite writers all confirm the view that, ‘ some- 
how in some sense life must make sense.”” He is 
our most encouraging ancestral voice. 

Mr. Grigson, by contrast, is one of us. He has 
meditated many times on the nature of art. He 
has read Collingwood and Owen Barfield. He 
has some new observations to make about 
Coleridge and Wordsworth. He re-assesses Con- 
stable and Turner. He forces one to re-read 
Meade Falkner’s Moonfleet and the poetry of 
Chatterton. He discusses grave-worms and the 
pleasures of jewellery. He conducts tours round 
Durham Cathedral and the monastery on Skellig 
Michael. Only once, though, does he fully 
show his hand and say “ what this queer life 
of individuals in communion with each other 
implies.” It implies, “the free undogmatic 
sense of the holiness of the most generous possible 
relationships between men.” Whew ! but 
however imtangible Mr. Grigson may be on 
fundamentals, he does argue lucidly from 
very concrete particulars 
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IBSEN AND SON: THE PRICE OF A 
NAME 
Three Ibsens: Memoirs ot 
SUSANNAH AND SIGURD IBSEN. 
IBseN. Hutchinson. 15s. 

The lives of Ibsen and his son form a single 
pattern, a pattern reflected in the plays: to learn 
more of the meagre, bitter story sheds new light 
on what contemporaries read as social drama 
In this little book, Henrik Ibsen’s daughter-in-law 
provides significant material about the dramatist, 
and tells her husband’s story for the first time 
Her transparent sincerity and simplicity of style 
make her an excellent witness. 

Isolated and in exile, “ the three ”’ began lite in 
poverty. food and money obsessed them. Ibsen 
was the shabbiest man in Rome, unable to pay 
postage on letters to friends. Sigurd, aged ten, 
writes to his tather: ‘* My health is good, and I 
can eat as much as I like Mamma had again 
to pay four specie thalers in taxes: she thinks 
Herr Bergner 1s cheating her . .” His mother 
idds: “In the evening, when he is tired, he 
cries bitterly, wishing you were here, but yesterday 
in the wood he asked me first if your State grant 
was an annual one, and then, whether you were 
working on something. So you see, he makes his 
own calculations.” 

Work was drug and weapon it, Ibsen 
planned to win wealth and glory without veaturing 
into that hostile world which had rejected him 
and where feared such irrational chances as 
falling kicking horses, and epidemics 
Susannah protected him from mundane cares 
her character moulded husband and She 
broke him of his desire to paint, and he, who had 
once delighted in animal caricature, gave her as 
pet cat” and the He 
worked time-table, and known 
himself as “‘ the bear’ or “ the Merman.” 

Even on days when he was disinclined to write 
ru Ibsen forcibly put the pen into his hand. He 
cam right 
Only it one has heard her 
him can fully understand 
gave hum all through th 
When Norway honoured him in his old age, 

his wife made Henrik sit by himselt in ene box 
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at the theatre while she sat in another. ‘ Ibsen 
must sit alone,” said. He was even then 
drawing his * iu. al settlement of accounts ”’ with 
himself: When We Dead Wake is his last word on 
the relative value of life and art. The family 
enjoyed it: Ibsen's grandchild was named after 
the mad heroine. 

Both Henrik and Susannah had faith in Sigurd’s 
the Prince Consort himself did not plan 
education more thoroughly. Sigurd was 
trained to be intellectual and he was also hardened 
by his mother (he suffered at frem his 
home-made clothes but his father was ready to 
spend freely, that Sigurd at twenty-two might be 
the youngest doctor of laws in Italy vertheless 
the boy kept accounts, “ Ibsen was delighted in 
reading’ a day-to-day account of what 
ould allow himself. Every expense was proof of 
what they could now afford.” 

Sigurd was to be a diplomat : his training 
hardly have been less happy Intelle< 
brilliant, far-sighted and “nuinely 
Sigurd had also the luck to marry the generous- 
hearted and delightful Bergliot Byornson; but his 
compatriots did not feel friendly, his very 
important work in the diplomatic service went 
unrecognised, and others reaped what he had 
sown. He tried to obtain a chair at the University, 
without Norway's independence, which 

sealed his finished it At 
vas over Ie did not go into 


mother’s death, but much earlier 
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His mother thought 77% ssence 
and his drama were masterpieces ; even h 
could not impose a victory. Sigurd and Berghot 
returned to the places of his parents’ e his 
isolated and posthumous existence lasted ull 1930. 
Tenacity and fidelity redeem the story, as told by 

wife; and she is convinced of the utter 
devotion to each other of the three Ot the 
destruction wrought by love, Susannah remained 
unconscious : at the end of her life she tried to 
talk a little to her daughter-in-law. 
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Rotting Hill. By WynpHam Lewis. Methuen. 
lds 
The Horizon is too Narrow. By FRANK WELLS. 
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upon us his sharp-edye 
» Hill is, in fact, a series of nin tories or 
sodes, linked only by the pe the 
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sona, the Cato of Rotting Hill—and their associa- 
tion of mood and theme. The theme is that Eng 
land’s decline, and the mood is in streaks angry, 
despairing, sour, grim and petulant. It is the 
author’s contribution to the hangover 
Gift Book for fuel-cut reading 

The first story is about a Left-wing clergyman 
whose opinions get him into trouble with the 
locals, one of whom in the end knocks him about 
Rymer, like the other clergymen in the book, is 
dismally and grimly poor, and one gets the im 
pression that while his creator (I mean Mr. Wynd 
ham Lewis) approves of his poverty as becoming 
to a priest, he is disconcerted by it as a symptom 
of social disintegration. This ambivalence of atu- 
tude appears also in the last story, where another 
clergyman—this time “High,” pro-family and 
anti-state—is trying to preserve a village school 
in the teeth of centralisation “We,” says 
Laming, “stood for the family unit and the vil 
lage, while they stood for what appeared to us an 
abstraction, ‘the children.”” In between these 
tales of clerical life there comes something of a 
muscellany. There is, for instance, a sketch of an 
undergraduate fellow-traveller met in the train to 
Oxford here ts a story about the physical Rot- 
ting Hull, the district of London in which Mr 
Wyndham Lewis lives and in which dry rot and 
a gang of lazy weltare-rotted workmen made lite 
disagreeable, until we come, in this case, to a 
happy ending: “I turned my back squarely upon 
the carpenter, as I burst my way almost into 
Cook’s—I was going to taste liberty as well.” 
There is a piece—rather tamely Central Office, 
this one—about a Socialist shopkeeper who, in 
Socialist Britain, has to sell good imported French 
shoddy British ones. Another story, 
perhaps the best one in the book, is called “ Time 
the Tiger.” Mark Robins, an upper-middle-class 
Socialist, lunches with his old friend Charles 
Dyatt and Charles’s sister, Ida, whom he has not 
een for many years. Mark’s old interest in Ida 
1s vividly re-awakened. He knows, of course, that 
Charles and she are opposed to his own views; 
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but he does not expect what happens: 
‘Say what you hke,” Ida broke in again. “ Er 
land is defenceless. The gang of ex-dock labourer: 
iatics and corperauon lawyers who push us 
arounc from Whitehall are traitor They should 
be hanged from the yard-arm ! ” 
The thick, plant surface of English manners, 
the bouncy, rubbery assumption that we all b« 
lieve in the same things really, is torn a litile, 
and they all know that it is the end of their friend 
ship. “To the spring-uume regions where the 
great sex issues are normally decided he had r 
turned—the greatly retarded maturing was in pro 
cess of consummation when his love transform« i 
herself with mghtmare suddenness into a Tory 
soap-boxer.” Rotting Hill again, and perhaps 
are we to infer?—that rubbery surface was 1n its 
way a good thing, the tolerance of a country which 
has gone on for a long time without civil war and 
violent revolution, and in which it would sull be 
dificult to get people to start killing one anothes 
Rottmg Hil ts an irritating book in which there 
is much silliness as well as some sava madignatio, 
much crotchetiness as well as some 
and much pamphleteering as well as 
tion 
it off, but 
able 
weakness 1s its 


compassion 
some crea- 
here will be people who will try to shrug 

no one who cares for writing wall be 
Take it as it is, then; its 
emptiness, its finally negative 
quality, its uncertainty despite its knowledge that 
much is wrong, of what is really wrong, and what 
is most wrong. If the atutude of this book were 
maintained to its logical conclusion—as it very 
nearly is—it would be a work of despair, and in 
an avowedly political book (“It is umpossible,” 
say the publishers, “for a work of narrative fic- 
tion worth reading to contain less politics than 
Rotung Hill”) despair will not do, for despair 1s 
unpolitical. But we are concerned here not with 
politicians, but with writers, and often, as I read 
Rotting Hill 1 thought of George Orwell, and of 
the different yet converging paths along which, in 
our time, writers are driven into the position from 
which, for a writer, there is no exit, since despair, 
apart from being unpolitical, is not an exit but 


to do so Dasic 


cul-de-sac, in which each writer find—ail 
he finds n—one book only 
And so, at the Winter solstice, the Dying God 
the Novel approaches dissolution once more 
It is a time of ritual, the naming by the College 
f Druids of their Books of the Year; the celebra 
tion of new talent discovered by newspaper com 
petitions; a ime of mourning for dead talent; but 
also a time for libations in honour of the Spring 
Lists which, before long, will be pushing their 
jielicate green heads through the snow. Has any 
thing been overlooked in 1951? Once again the 
shelves of unreviewed novels are examined; 
1 now, and vaguely minatory, 
hey still do not reveal that first novel which will 
tow upon its reviewer the immortality of a 
otnote m the literary 
The Horizon is 
been 
handed 
painstaking 
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Too Narrou 

The 
round the 
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in the history of 
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journal of a 
Horn, it 


single 
employs a 
recalls a very early 
the novel. Perhaps it is 
not ficuon at all? Yet after another chapter or 
tWo, One guesses again. And as fiction it is some 
how disappointing. We can all, if we want to, 
imagine what such a voyage was like, and while 
Mr. Wells makes it more vivid, he does not supply 
what our imagination requires, the inseminating 
actuality of experience. Mr. Wells’s musings and 
reminiscences, as he voyages, are not enough with 
out the adventure, and as for the adventure, 
although it is lively, it does rather make one 
wonder what reading about Kon-Tiki would be 
like if Mr. Heyerdahl had made it all up 
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ORIGINAL SOURCES 


British Working Class Movements: 
Documents 1789-1875. Edited by G. D. H 
Core and A. W. Fitson. Macmillan. 45 

British Pamphleteers Volume II. Edited by 
A. J. P. TAytor and REGINALD REYNOLDs 
Wingate. 21s. 

How many students of politics or history really 
read the documents and texts to which they can 
refer so glibly ? They usually know the “* basic 
writers at first-hand—Hobbes, for instance, 
Burke, Owen, and more likely, Marx—though the 
acquaintanceship is seldom wider than one or 
two “ basic’ volumes. But they can answer the 
demands of the examiner with a string of precise 
references to minor articles, pamphlets and other 
original sources that they have never seen, let 
alone read. Nearly all are gleaned from footnotes, 
or from summary histories and commentaries 
whose authors themselves may never heve 
handled the oricimals : scholarship becomes con 
fused with bbliographomania 

The truth of the matter is that the original 
sources are often very hard to come by—even in 
good libraries—and, save for some tit-bit or general 
argument that research has already winnowed out, 
may well be unrewardingly dull. So the work 
that Professor Cole and Mr. Filson have done 
is very Welcome. They have selected two hundred 
from the vast (and frequently turgid 
literature of the British working-class movements 
from the French Revolution to the eve of the 
New Unionism and Fabianism. Here are frag 
ments from speeches, pamphlets, books, trial 
and union documents. The plan of the 
book corresponds to that of Mr. Cole’s own stan 
dard history, and it has clearly been designed to 
serve as a Companion source book. ‘That purpose 
it does serve admirably, and one is grateful to 
the authors for the convenience, and for labours 
which make any criticism seem like pedantx 
quibbling. This, after all, is the most exhaustive 
selection yet available, and it contains 
memorable as well as many more prosaically 
important documents. 

Yet, recognising that the authors set thernse!ves 
an unenviable task of selection and compression, 
there are some curious choices and some odder 
omissions. In part, this may be due to the way 
this book follows the emphasis of Mr. Cole's 
earlier history. But does this explain the omission 
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THE BALLAD TREE 


A Study of British and American 
Ballads, their Folklore, Verse, 
and Music; together with 
Sixty Traditional Ballad 
and their Tunes 
LVELYN KENDRICK WELLS 
A book to show the literary and 
musical delights of the ballad to 
the general reader, to provide an 
outline history of the ballad form 
and weave the study of balladry 
into a continuous fabric 46s 


THE ARDEN 
SHAKESPEARE 
General Editor: Una Ellis-Fermot 
No other annotated edition of the 
plays has been so generally usetul 
to students.’ The Times Lit. Supp 


LOVE'S LABOUR'S 
LOST 


Edited by RICHARD DAVID 
Following Macheth, edited by Ken 
neth Muir, Love's Labour s Losi 
originally edited by H.C. Hart, has 
been entirely revised and a new in 
troduction 
considerable researches devoted to 
the play in recent years 15s 
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happen t© differ somewhat 
author The important tact, however, 
we have book at all; with it, and 
that Lawrence and Wishart 
suing under the general title “* History 
Making,” a real beginning is being made to 
cerdue documentation of our trade union 
and Socialist: history 
It cheice was hard for M Cole and Filson, 
it seems to have been quixotic with A, J. P. Taylor 
and Reginald Reynolds. No one will object to 
the way that Mr. Taylor, in the best pamphleteer- 
ing takes issue with his colle on 
ilmost every selection, nor one mind hi 
and introduction. But I cannot 
make out the principle upon which the pamphlets 
have been selected. As examples of the nine- 
teenth-century pamphleteer technique—his 
his unpent fury or venom or enthusiasm— 
ot them merit reproduction, though person- 
have little taste for Laurence Housman’s 
on the suffragettes, Sir George ‘Chesney 
German Menace or Edward Carpenter's 
tlutfy-duffy anarchism 
But as a picture of what moved men to anger 
udvecacy between 1789 and 1914, this book 
is scrappy and unbalanced. Nothing on the 
Poor Law or Chartism, nothing trom the Fabians, 
not even Shaw, Wells or Annie Besant. Surely 
Mes. Besant’s article on the condition of the match 
girls deserves a place in such a_ collection 
Nothing—unti! Morris’s Useful Work wv. Usel 
Toi/—about the Industrial Revolution What 
it did to Britain. If this were just and avowedly 
1 haphazard collection of pamphlets, then never 
mind. But when Mr. Reynolds picks the defence 
speech of a Welsh Nationalist tried burning 
1 R.ALF. establishment in 1937, and says 
too difficult to pick anything that is 
post-1914 this speech may as well do, 
really gives the pretence os 
more than a random. collection amusing, 
ported and “ period’ outpouriegs. I must 
add, too, that nine of the twenty-one selections 
are not reprinted in iull but are edited extract 
This said, the fact remains that this is an enter- 
taining, instructive and usetul book, which offers 
the reader an enjoyable evening. But it is barely 
what its title claims it to be. 
JORMAN 
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